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THE OUTLOOK IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


E is an enviable wight who can say what the outlook 
in Central Europe may be. There was a time, in the 
years before the war, when any man versed in European 
affairs could foretell what would happen if the Government of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy should follow a given course. It 
followed this course and went to perdition. But to-day so 
many unknown quantities enter into the Central European 
equation that to work it out is a highly speculative venture. 
Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini, Dr. Dollfuss, General Gombés 
and Dr. Benes are all engaged upon it in their several ways. 
Doubtless they know what they would like to happen; they 
can hardly know what will happen. Therefore, if I make bold 
to set forth my own notions, it is with full consciousness that 
they are merely notions and can lay no claim to authority. 
The trouble for those who, like me, are blessed or cursed 
with long memories is that they cannot get rid of the feeling 
that past realities may in some degree lie behind present 
appearances. If their minds had no yesterday, if they could 
start with a clean slate, they might be more certain of the 
future. But the past is there. I remember that in the summer 
of 1910 Professor (now President) Masaryk asked me point- 
blank in Vienna : “ Do you see any hope?” “ You mean for 
the Hapsburg Monarchy ? ” I answered. “ Yes,” he returned, 
“T see none.” “ Neither do I,” was my reply. Masaryk went 
on to explain that for years he had worked and hoped to find 
some way in which the needs and the rights of the non- 
German and non-Magyar peoples in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy could be reconciled with the continued existence of 
the Monarchy itself. But after the revelations in the famous 
Friedjung trial of December 1909 that forgeries had been 
deliberately used to blacken the faces of the Austro-Hungarian 
Southern Slavs, and in view of the obstinate refusal both of the 
Magyar oligarchy in Hungary and of the various German 
parties in Austria to countenance any reform that might 
transform the Hapsburg realms into a federal polity such as 
to ensure some measure of freedom and self-government to 
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their races, he could see nothing save drift, more or less rapid, 
towards disaster and ultimate destruction. The Hapsburgs, 
he felt, had lost their old raison d’étre—which had been to 
stand as the bulwark of Western Christendom against Islam— 
and were incapable of finding another in the motto which they 
had proudly inscribed on the outer gateway of their Imperial 
castle: “ Justitia Regnorum Fundamentum.” Thus the only 
thing to do would be to leave the dynasty out of account and 
to work with and for its subject peoples. 

I felt he was right, and before I left Vienna in July 1913 
came to understand that in his vision there was prophetic 
quality. Events and his own career were soon to show how 
prophetic it had been. Nor should it be forgotten, by those 
who think the “ dismemberment ” of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
at the end of the war a serious error of Allied policy, that some 
German observers were not far from sharing Masaryk’s fore- 
sight. On May 22nd, 1914, for example, the German Ambas- 
sador in Vienna, Herr von Tschirschky, wrote to the German 
Foreign Secretary, Herr von Jagow : 


I constantly wonder whether it really pays us to bind ourselves 
so tightly to this phantasm of a State which is cracking in every 
direction, and longer to toil at dragging it along with us. But I 
still see no other political constellation which could replace the 
extra strength we still draw from the alliance of Central European 
Powers. For if we had not this alliance our policy would be forced 
to aim at a partition of the Monarchy. It is doubtful whether 
England would give us carte blanche for this, even if she could 
have been brought into really steady relations with us; also 
whether it would be a good thing for us, in the long run, if the 
German provinces (of Austria) were joined to the German Empire. 
I think the fruit must ripen a bit more. Time will show whether 
anyone can succeed in firmly reuniting the heterogeneous forces 
of the lands under the Monarchy. If the attempt fails, dissolution 


will certainly be a very rapid process, and we shall have to shape 
our policy to meet it. 


In the autumn of 1918, after the Western Allies had tardily 
realised that there could be for them no certainty of complete 
victory—that is to say, no means of preventing the formation 
of a pan-German Central Europe, without the liberation of 
the subject Hapsburg races—the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy was a very rapid process indeed. It 
might have come much earlier, and have shortened the war 
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appreciably, had the Allies understood the position in 1915 or 
even in 1916. To anyone who knew what Austria-Hungary 
was like “ from within,” this was an axiom of war dynamics. 
It was because I knew Austria-Hungary “ from within ” that 
I answered, on July 22nd, 1914, the appeal which the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador in London, Count Albert Mensdorff, 
then made to me, “ as a friend of Austria,” to do all I could 
to “localise” the impending Austro-Serbian conflict, by 
saying curtly that I was much too good a friend of Austria to 
help her to commit suicide. Count Mensdorff, like many 
Austro-Hungarian diplomatists abroad, knew little of the 
true state of his own country, just as little as the British 
Minister at Munich, the late Sir Fairfax Cartwright, knew of it 
when he impressed the British Foreign Office by his elaborate 
despatches upon the proper way for Great Britain to treat 
Austria-Hungary. Sir Edward Goschen, his immediate 
predecessor at the Vienna Embassy, saw those despatches in 
the Foreign Office “ Confidential Print ” and read them aloud 
to me, punctuating every paragraph with an (even confiden- 
tially) unprintable English noun. He felt that Cartwright 
had “ mugged up” Austria from without ; and it was with 
some amusement that I heard Cartwright himself exclaim, 
after a few months’ experience as Ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary: “ How different everything in this country seems 
to be now that one is inside it! ” 

Cartwright was by no means alone in his painstaking 
ignorance. Most British, French, Russian and Italian states- 
men shared it, even after the outbreak of the war. Baron 
Sonnino, the strong-willed and short-sighted Italian Foreign 
Minister, who concluded with Great Britain, France and 
Russia the iniquitous and fatal Treaty of London on April 
26th, 1916, as the basis of Italian participation in the war, 
was not only ignorant but was positively misinformed and 
wrong-headed. He did not want Austria-Hungary to disap- 
pear or to go to pieces, nor could he understand that, once 
war had broken out, no power on earth could prevent this, 
short of a complete German victory, in which event Austria- 
Hungary would merely become a German bridge to the Near 
and Middle East. Not until after the disaster at Caporetto, in 
October 1917, could Sonnino be induced even to tolerate 
attempts to promote a better understanding between the 
Italians and the subject Hapsburg races. Mussolini, to do him 
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justice, then seemed to see the position, and Italy’s lasting 
interests, more clearly. He took part in the Rome Congress 
of those races early in April 1918, and actually worked on one 
of its subcommittees, with Professor Seton-Watson as his 
British colleague. Later in the same month I had a long talk 
with him in Milan and found him, apparently, convinced that 
Italy should aim at the moral leadership of the Yugoslavs, 
Czechoslovaks and Rumanians, whose liberation must be at 
once an essential condition of true victory and of a durable 
peace. 

The Italian Duce has probably forgotten these episodes— _ 
as he has forgotten, or prefers to ignore, much else. True, — 
he tried vainly to exploit the sound relationship which - 
Count Sforza had begun to build up between Italy, Yugo- 
slavia and the other Succession States of the old Hapsburg 
Monarchy, but then reverted to the worst sort of Italian 
Nationalism and sought, by intrigue and propaganda, to 
dismember Yugoslavia and to checkmate the Little Entente. 
Simultaneously he fostered Hitlerism in Germany, never 
guessing what any man with informed foresight would have 
seen—that, as soon as the Nazis should hold sway in Ger- 
many, they would become a serious embarrassment, not to say 
a nightmare, to Italian Fascist Nationalism. If one thing 
more than another makes Mussolini’s flesh creep, it is the 
prospect of seeing a Hitlerite Austria united with Germany, 
and pressing, with all the weight of 70,000,000 disciplined 
“‘ Aryans,” upon Italy’s northern borders. The Southern 
Tyrol and Trieste might then become, once again, very 
burning points of contact between Rome and the Germanic 
world. 

A faithful chronicle of Mussolini’s changing views upon the 
outlook in Central Europe would be a document of surpassing 
interest. After the singular project which formed the secret 
background of the “ Europe Congress ” at Rome in November 
1932—a project aiming at the division of the Danubian region 
and the Balkans into Italian and German “ spheres of in- 
fluence ”—he discovered that the Western Yugoslavs, whom 
he had been striving to detach from Serbia, would, if the 
worst came to the worst, rather link up with the Germans 
than come under the Italian heel. So he changed his tactics, 
curtailed or suppressed the funds for separatist propaganda _ 
among the Croats, and hoped to fob Germany off with the — 
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Sir John Simon so foolishly welcomed—as a means of pro- 
moting “‘ Treaty Revision,” ostensibly in the direction of the 
Polish “Corridor.” So gross was his diplomacy that it 
assured all the intended victims of “ revision” in their turn 
that the Four-Power Pact was in no way directed against the 
particular recipient of his soothing assurance. It seems not 
to have occurred to him that each recipient would compare 
notes with the others, or that they would jointly draw con- 
clusions unfavourable alike to his intelligence and his veracity. 

The present crisis in Central Europe dates from the negotia- 
tions for the Four-Power Pact. Before it could be concluded 
the Mussolinian and, to some extent, the Hitlerite stuffing 
had been knocked out of it by the sturdy resistance of the 
Little Entente and of Poland. Despite repeated appeals from 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, our Government have never ven- 
tured to “‘ lay Papers ” upon this not particularly creditable 
phase of recent British foreign policy ; and even the little 
French Blue Book which contains most of the documents 
upon it has been so carefully withheld from publicity that it 
is almost a collector’s rarity. In any event the Four-Power 
Pact is now as dead as mutton. In its place we have the series 
of non-aggression pacts between Soviet Russia and her 
neighbours, the consolidation of the Little Entente into a 
political unit, the ten years’ non-aggression pact between 
Germany and Poland, and the three protocols, signed in 
~ Rome on March 17th by Signor Mussolini, Dr. Dollfuss and 
_ General Gémbés. 

What any or all of these instruments may signify in practice 
their authors may know. I do not; and I doubt whether 
there are in Europe half a dozen statesmen who, putting their 
fingers upon this or that clause of each or any of these agree- 
ments, could say precisely what they would amount to in 
given circumstances. The Soviet pacts of non-aggression are 
doubtless intended to be a safeguard against sundry Hitlerite 
ambitions on the one hand, and against Japan on the other. 
The consolidation of the Little Entente may be taken to mean 
that its three members will not be the pawns of any Great 
Power, since, taken together, they form a Great Power by 
themselves. The Polono-German non-aggression pact seems 
to be interpreted in one way at Warsaw and in another way 
at Berlin. Hitler’s reference to it was the only point in his 
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anniversary speech to the Nazi Reichstag that was received 
in dead silence. Obviously Hitler intended it to keep Poland 
quiet while he dealt with Austria. The Poles, for their part, 
would have been foolish to reject the German overtures, if 
only because the removal of the “ Corridor” bugbear from 
international intrigue and discussion enables Poland mutely 
to make fools of those dupes of German propaganda who have 
for years insisted that the “ Corridor ” is the one insuperable 
obstacle to the organisation of peace in Europe. Among the 
rank and file of the Nazi Storm Troops, in so far as they are 
allowed to think or to talk politics, the Polono-German pact is 
looked upon as a device to gain time for the great blow which 
Germany will strike when she is ready, and not exclusively 
in the direction of Warsaw. Eastern Europe, they believe, can 
be mopped up the more readily when obstacles to Nazi 
freedom of action have been obliterated elsewhere. Of the 
Poles it is perhaps safest to say that they are not necessarily 
dullards, and that the Italian proverb “ A lunatic knows more 
in his own house than a wise man in others’ houses ” may 
apply to them. 

Meanwhile this pact has not yet given Hitler quite as much 
freedom of action in-and against Austria as he may have 
expected from it. Even the British Government has been 
roused to declare that Austrian independence is essential; and 
the three Rome protocols seem designed to withstand the 
Hitlerite menace. The first protocol takes the form of a 
consultative pact between Italy, Austria, and Hungary, and 
is alleged to be inspired “ by the intention to aid the main- 
tenance of peace and the economic restoration of Europe on 
the basis of respect for the independence and rights of every 
state.” One of its objects is to enable the three Governments 
to take counsel together “on all the problems which par- 
ticularly interest them and also on those of a general charac- 
ter” with the aim of developing the treaties of friendship 
already concluded between them. The second and third 
protocols foreshadow attempts to increase economic inter- 
course between the three signatories by the exchange of their 
products and by resisting “‘ unhealthy tendencies towards 
economic self-sufficiency.” 

The proof of this particular pudding will be in the eating. 
Notwithstanding Italian assurances that the consultative 
pact embodied in the first protocol does not signify the crea- 
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tion of a new and exclusive group of States, Signor Mussolini’s 
move is widely regarded as an effort to bring Austria and 
Hungary under an Italian political protectorate. Coming 
after the vindictive and brutal crushing of Austrian Socialism 
in Vienna—of which a vivid account was given in the Con- 
TEMPORARY Review last month—the Rome protocols cannot 
be interpreted as a manifestation of pure idealism on Signor 
Mussolini’s part. He it was who insisted that the Austrian 
Socialists must be smashed as a condition of Italian support 
of Austria. He it was who subsidised and, in part at least, 
equipped the Austrian Heimwehr for this bloody and super- 
fluous work ; and if one of its results is directly or indirectly 
to increase Nazi strength in Austria, by driving a section of 
the industrial working classes into the arms of Hitler, Signor 
Mussolini’s responsibility for this development will be beyond 
dispute. Yet it is possible that, for the time being, the Rome 
agreement may have staved off what seemed last February to 
be an acute danger—the danger that a Hitlerite attempt to 
gain control of Austria, by means of an invasion which the 
** Austrian ” Nazi division in Germany had been.trained and 
prepared to carry out, would bring on international hostilities. 
Had this attempt been made, military intervention from at 
least two quarters would have been likely, not to say certain ; 
and Europe might have witnessed a conflict between Italian 
and Yugoslav troops eager to be first in securing important 
strategic positions on Austrian soil, at Bleiburg and elsewhere. 
Time may have been gained for maturer consideration of the 
Central European problem of which the future of Austria 
remains a principal term. 

In these circumstances it is important to bear in mind the 
aims, not only of Germany and of Italy, but those of countries 
which, like Czechoslovakia, are directly interested in a solu- 
tione On the morrow of the Rome agreement, Dr. Benes, the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, defined the policy of his 
country with a frankness that leaves nothing to be desired. 
After citing the pronouncement of the Great Powers on 
February 17th, 1934, that it is essential to preserve the 
complete independence of Austria, and that a violation of 
that independence would therefore be a breach of inter- 
national treaties which are still in force, Dr. Benes revealed 
_ the fact that, during the. war, President Masaryk and he had 
recommended the incorporation of German} Austria in the 
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German Empire, since they believed that this course would 
be the most acceptable to the Western Allies. They abandoned 
this view as early as 1917 when they found Italy, France and 
Great Britain emphatically opposed to it: and in deference 
to the European interests of those Powers, Czechoslovakia 
has always worked for Austrian independence and played a 
prominent part in drawing up the Geneva protocol of Sep- 
tember 1922, on the strength of which the economic and 
financial salvage of Austria was undertaken. Neither Czecho- 
slovakia nor the Little Entente as a whole, continued Dr. 
BeneS, looks with disfavour upon the protocols recently 
signed in Rome, though judgment must be reserved upon 
them until their legal, political and economic results can be 
seen with absolute clarity. Should they, however, signify an 
abandonment, breach or alteration of the Geneva protocol 
of 1922, which “is and must remain the Magna Charta of 
Central European politics,” Czechoslovakia and the Little 
Entente would be obliged to oppose them. 

An Austro-German union, or Anschluss, being ruled out, 
Dr. Benes examined and dealt with the other plans for a 
Central European solution. He dismissed the idea of a 
Danubian federation as impracticable, not merely because 
Italy and Germany oppose it but because “ this solution is 
obviously not sincerely desired by any one of the five Danubian 
States interested. All of them have an instinctive aversion 
from a federative solution because it reminds them, each in a 
different sense, of the old Monarchy.” For cogent reasons 
the States of the Little Entente oppose the political and 
economic union of Austria and Hungary, for it would mean 
splitting up the Danubian States into two mutually destruc- 
tive groups, and persistent rivalry between Italian and 
German influences in Central Europe. Economically, the 
union of Austria and Hungary would involve loss, not gain, 
for all. Two States, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, with an 
aggregate population of approximately 30,000,000, would be 
lost for sound economic relations with Austria, and their 
place be taken by merely 8,000,000, the population of Hun- 
gary. Moreover, such a union would serve only as a preliminary 
to the return of the Hapsburgs, for the union could only be 
maintained by dynastic links. In all circumstances the Little 
Entente will uncompromisingly oppose this solution, since a 
return of the Hapsburgs would imply a ceaseless struggle for 
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the inheritance of the former Hapsburg Empire. Thus the 
end would be worse than the beginning. 

In Dr. Bene&’s view the only practicable solution is the 
absolute independence and integrity of Austria under Euro- 
pean guarantee. The foundations for this solution were laid 
in the Geneva protocol of 1922. Austria must remain 
Austrian. Any solution must be based on the assumption that 
all the Danubian States are now politically so mature that 
none of the Great Powers needs to act as their patron or to 
exploit one of them against the other. Nor is any of the 
interested Powers strong enough by itself to force a solution 
of the Austrian problem against the others, but each is able 
to frustrate solutions proposed by its rivals. Any attempt 
to force a solution might bring on a European war. Yet, 
once a political condition of security and inviolability were 
bestowed upon Austria, she would enjoy new conditions of 
economic existence and would receive more favourable treat- 
ment from her neighbours. Hence the independence and 
intangibility of Austria, under European guarantee, are the 
postulates of any sound solution. 

Looking upon Central Europe as a whole, and bearing in 
mind the forces which caused the old Hapsburg Monarchy to 
explode in October 1918—before the war was over, and 
months before the Peace Conference met—I am inclined to 
think that Dr. Bene’ speaks to-day, on behalf of President 
Masaryk and of the Czechoslovak Government, as truly as 
Professor Masaryk spoke to me at Vienna in 1910. The Rome 
protocols need not endanger Austrian independence unless 
the other Great Powers acquiesce in an Italian attempt to 
establish an effective protectorate over Austria and Hungary. 
Against such a protectorate Hitlerite Germany would cer- 
tainly take drastic action sooner or later, with the support 
of Austrian feeling. But even Hitlerite Germany—and this 
consideration applies to the maintenance of European peace 
in general no less than to the Central European problen— 
will hardly venture to ignore the settled will of the rest of 
Europe, if that will be really settled and firmly expressed. 
The time for half-hearted measures and comfortable pur- 
blindness has gone by. We can have peace or we can drift 
into war. If we choose peace we must be prepared to work 


for it and to uphold it. 
WICKHAM STEED. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEY EE. 


HERE is an anecdote of President Roosevelt going the 

rounds of the Press, vouched for by the Washington 

correspondent who circulated it. It runs as follows : 
“ An old friend of Roosevelt’s, who had not seen him for 
many years, called on him recently. They had a quiet talk. 
Finally the friend said: ‘ Franklin, I can’t get over how 
amazingly you have changed!’ Roosevelt shook his head. 
‘T haven’t changed at all. You see, all my life I have wanted 
to be President. I studied for it, and I watched my step every 
minute. I was a politician, because I had to be. But since 
the fourth of March, I’ve been myself.’ ” If this really throws 
some light upon the extraordinary change which has come 
over Franklin D. Roosevelt since he entered the White House 
it is most welcome. Certainly no one of us who has followed 
and personally known the President since his first venture into 
politics in 1909 was prepared for the change which took place 
in him in March 1933. As Governor of New York he was 
conscientious, intelligent, and not without ability, a good 
Governor, but not a distinguished one. His Administration 
was as clean as a whistle, and he drew to the State’s service 
able assistants, like Miss Frances Perkins and Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jun., both of whom are now in the Cabinet of the 
United States as Secretary of Labour and Secretary of the 
Treasury respectively. He got on well with the politicians— 
quite too well. He bore no resemblance to the militant young 
reformer who in 1909 sought office as an outspoken and 
fearless enemy of Tammany Hall, for Tammany had nothing 
to complain of him. In his personality he was, as always, 
charming. He was usually frank, and was as accessible as 
Governor as he is as President. It is true that there were 
severe critics among the legislative correspondents of the 
New York dailies, who were stationed at Albany. They 
accused the Governor of what has been alleged against other 
Roosevelts in our history, that he made promises too readily 
to too many people; that his word was not always to 
be relied upon; that promises were broken, and that he 
agreed too frequently with the views of his callers, however 


diverse. He was always conscious of his candidacy for a 
higher office. 
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Altogether, it would be impossible to assert that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration of the Empire State was distinguished, 
or that it was as vigorous or as stimulating as the régime of 
Alfred E. Smith, who preceded him. He broke little new 
ground, and put through no radical, no far-reaching changes. 
He did challenge the electric power and light combination of 
public service corporations, and he was keen for the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River as a source of electric power 
to be controlled by the State. But he was careful to make it 
clear that he did not believe in the State going into the actual 
business of retailing the product of its water powers and its 
generating plants to individual consumers, as is done so 
cheaply and amazingly well across the northern boundary of 
New York State in the Canadian Province of Ontario. Inshort, 
had the Governor not reached the White House, but retired 
to private life, his Administration would not have stood out 
as a pioneering or reforming one, nor would he himself have 
been in the slightest degree regarded as having been the 
apostle of a “‘ New Deal,” or of a new social order. He would 
have been remembered as the gentleman Governor whose 
Administration was without scandal, or outstanding achieve- 
ment. Nor could it be said that he really won the hearts of 
the people of the State, although he was easily re-elected at 
the end of his first two-year term. 

During his Presidential campaign there was also little or 
nothing to suggest the impending change. His speeches rarely 
showed depth and, with the exception of one, in no wise 
prepared the public or his friends for what was to come. He 
indulged in the usual glittering generalities ; his tariff views, 
promptly discarded in the White House, reflected neither 
thorough economic training nor appreciation of the situation 
of the world. He promised a sound and honest dollar, and 
scoffed at his opponents’ suggestion that anything would 
happen to that medium of exchange, or to the gold standard, 
should he become President. When he appeared before the 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, he did outline some- 
thing of a social reform programme, but somehow or other 
that speech made little impression in the East, notably among 
the journalists. True, he steadily appealed for the “ Forgotten 
Man,” but few understood that appeal to mean that he was 
pledging himself whole-heartedly to espouse the cause of the 
masses as against “the masters of privilege and of capital, 
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and their servants the bosses ”—to borrow a phrase from 
Woodrow Wilson—or realised that the New Deal was to be 
a mighty effort to achieve the “ Square Deal” of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and the “ New Freedom ” of Mr. Wilson, of which 
it is the logical successor. 

When Mr. Roosevelt became President the country was 
literally in chaos, and for its salvation he appeared in the 
White House to be a man of entirely different characteristics 
and policies. He who had been accused of much vacillation 
in Albany, of being slow in deciding what position to take on 
a given question, suddenly found himself able to decide, 
without a moment’s hesitation, issues of a most far-reaching 
nature. Undoubtedly he was compelled to do so by the 
gravity and the urgency of the situation. But this ability to 
make quick and firm decisions and to stick by them has 
remained—he is constantly making the most momentous 
ever witnessed in peace time. As Governor unwilling to put 
his feet upon radical paths, he has now no hesitation in 
essaying untrodden ones, and reversing his previous positions 
—he has, for example, put the Federal Government into the 
business of selling electric power from the Muscle Shoals Dam 
generating plant. Whenever he has made new and startling 
departures he has promptly reassured the public by stating 
that if they prove to be mistaken he will retrace his steps, and 
retrace some he already has. He who was timid and unsure, 
and stepped softly, now ventures. He dares; his courage is 
unlimited. His audacity is nothing less than astounding. He 
is afraid of no risks. 

As for his advisers, he has chosen them not from among the 
politicians, nor the masters of capital; he has turned to the 
universities and taken men, hitherto unknown, who have been 
promptly dubbed his “ Brain Trust.” For his second Secre- 
tary of the Treasury he has now chosen a youngish man, who 
served him well in Albany in the agricultural field, but is 
without the slightest experience in banking or finance, who 
knows nothing of the technical problems before him. As his 
unofficial financial expert he has appointed a professor of 
agriculture and entrusted him with the manipulation of the 
dollar, with complete power over the gold supply. Whether 
his advisers be the right ones or not, he sticks to them loyally 
until, or unless, he finds it necessary to discard one or the other 
as in the case of Professor Raymond Moley. If his diplomatic 
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appointments have savoured too much of the conventional in 
that too many have been bestowed for personal political 
services rendered, or for contributions to the party chest, he 
was the first President to appoint a woman as Minister to a 
foreign country, to make another a United States Judge, and 
to place a third in his Cabinet. There is hardly a trace left of 
the conventional country gentleman in office on the banks of 
the Hudson. 

That he was a skilful politician was long known; but how 
skilful was never realised until twelve months ago. Here he 
exceeds his extremely persuasive and versatile fourth cousin, 
Theodore Roosevelt. Of this the examples are unending. 
Suffice it to cite that when the Congress met in January of this 
year it was widely heralded that it would demand nothing less 
than printing-press inflation on an incredibly large scale, and 
that it would no longer be guided by the President’s wishes. 
Congress came, met—and collapsed, as far as this programme 
was concerned. His manceuvring with the dollar, his com- 
mandeering of all the gold, his decreasing of the gold content 
of the dollar, his sops to the silver-purchase advocates, com- 
pletely dished the paper inflationists. His quiet and firm 
assertion of authority has prevented anything save a couple 
of minor rebellions and one serious defiance of the President’s 
wishes in the matter of ex-soldier compensation. Here he has 
been aided not only by the charm of his personality, which he 
consciously or unconsciously works to the limit, but by his 
unparalleled personal popularity. 

The newspaper men are his sworn and devoted friends, if 
not henchmen; as in the case of Theodore Roosevelt, it is 
even to be feared that they are favouring him considerably 
instead of holding the scales exactly even. As his Press 
opponents are putting it in the vernacular of the day: “ The 
dailies are giving him all the breaks.” No President, except 
Theodore Roosevelt, has ever been on such good terms with 
the journalists who meet to cross-examine him. To attend 
one of these conferences is an experience well worth having. 
Here the President is at his best, simple, straightforward, 
frank and able, and extremely diplomatic in handling the 
personalities before him, whom he flatters not a little. He 
gives them good information and a lot of it. When he cannot 

-answer questions he says so. Frequently he says “ now this is 
off the record,” and takes them into his confidence, telling 
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them important State secrets, and his confidence is never 
violated. He is perfectly at ease, without self-consciousness 
or a trace of egotism, is in complete and masterful control of 
the situation, and extraordinarily winning. There could be 
no greater contrast than that between him and his pre- 
decessor, of whom a witty Frenchman has just written that 
“‘Mr. Hoover had a talent for unpopularity, an instinct for 
tactlessness, and a craving for rudeness,” which he mastered 
sufficiently “‘ never to push his unpopularity, nor his tactless- 
ness, nor his asperity to such lengths as would have given 
them glamour and distinction.” 

Even more remarkable is the President’s conquest of the 
public. Here again we have an astounding contrast between 
the Governor and the President. No Chief Executive in 
Washington has ever won the affections of the voters as 
quickly or as completely. I have just returned from an 
8,000-mile trip to the Pacific Coast, during which I have 
inquired as to public opinion in a dozen States. The universal 
testimony was that if the President should be up for re-elec- 
tion to-day, he would receive more than ninety per cent. of 
the suffrages of his fellow citizens. No American has ever 
seen anything comparable to this. That does not mean that 
the public feels that he has made no mistakes. They did not 
like what he did in cancelling the air-mail contracts, as to 
which he has just admitted his error by reversing his policy. 
Everyone believes that his abandonment of the Civil Works 
Administration, through which employment was given to 
4,000,000 men in all sorts of local undertakings, is a gross 
blunder which may cause more serious unrest than anything 
that has happened. Many are unhappy over his monetary 
policies, and still more over the fatuous limitation of crops, 
the destruction of foodstuffs when millions are on the verge of 
starvation, and his latest proposal to license and control 
every planter of cotton who produces more than ten bales. 
Still others deeply regret that he cannot see the light in the 
matter of the tariffs that are steadily ruining our export 
business. There is often dissent from phases of his foreign 
policy. But these criticisms do not affect the public’s admira- 
tion for him. It is quite ready to blame his errors upon his 
subordinates. Out West it will not let speakers attack him, 
and boos anybody who tries to do so. His extraordinary radio 
voice is in large degree responsible for this admiration—I 
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might almost say adoration—and for the unlimited confidence 
given to him. I am told that the heads of the radio companies 
Say privately that if they could find another man whose 
voice had the same charm, combined with similar clearness of 
statement, insinuating, almost affectionate, friendliness, 
beauty of diction, and all-convincing sincerity, they would pay 
that man unlimited sums of money. But in nothing else has 
the President shown greater shrewdness than in his refusal to 
make frequent use of this direct road to the hearts of the 
people. He will not allow his speeches to be broadcast except 
when he has something very important to say, or when he 
wishes to speak directly to all the people. He will not cheapen 
his extraordinary power of appeal. 

One cannot wholly envy the President his popularity, for it 
carries with it the most awe-inspiring responsibility—enough 
to break any ordinary man—just as it places in his hands a 
power never before granted to an American President. Not 
Washington or Lincoln had such a following. It is alarming 
to think how this overwhelming power might be used for 
personal purposes, or for ill-considered social or political or 
economic changes. From one point of view the overriding 
on March 28th of the President’s first veto by Congress, 
although it was really indefensible, has one good phase; it 
proves that Parliamentary Government still survives in 
America, and that the Executive is ready to abide by the 
decision when it goes against him. It is likely, too, that next 
fall’s elections will show a decrease in the majorities of the 
President’s party in both houses of Congress. Should this not 
happen it would be an amazing break with political tradition 
and precedent, for the outs usually gain in the mid-term 
contest at the polls. It must be remembered that the strain 
on the unemployed is tremendous, and on other large groups 
as well. But, contradictory as it seems, I somehow feel that 
even if the Democratic majorities should be decreased, the 
President’s popularity would still remain in large degree. 
Even Congress’s voting against him will aid him rather than 
hurt him outside of veterans’ circles. I am aware that 
Americans have had idols before, and that some of them have 
tumbled speedily from the heights to which they rose. It is 
not beyond possibility that we shall witness this again. But 
only Mr. Roosevelt himself could be the architect of a personal 
disaster. What a contrast here with some of the European 
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dictators, who win popularity and dominance by promising 
all things to all men, by cruelty, violence, oppression and 
suppression! Mr. Roosevelt has found his way to the hearts 
of his countrymen by convincing them that he has no other 
aim than to serve them, than to rescue them without thought _ 
of self-aggrandisement, while achieving reforms for which 
many of us had laboured during long years without hope of 
living to see them achieved. : 
But the President can only hold this extraordinary position 
if he continues to convince his fellow countrymen that he is © 
really master of the situation, and that he is not yielding to _ 
the dominating masters of capitalism. If he begins to weaken, 
the public will be likely to write him down as just another | 
politician. Unfortunately there are ominous signs of a j 
letting down of his standards. The Bill for the purification of 
the drug and medicine business has largely been emasculated, — 
the Wagner Bill to stiffen the labour provisions of N.I.R.A. 
has been much weakened, and the President’s decision in the 
motor-car industry dispute shows quite a considerable sur- | 
render to the dictators of that industry in favour of company- 
controlled unions. Labour is getting restless because the | 
Administration has not yet succeeded in bringing to book a | 
single one of the great capitalistic violators of the codes. | 
Fortunately for Mr. Roosevelt’s party, and for the President | 
himself, there is to-day no political opposition worthy of the | 
name. The Republican Party has never before been in such | 
a mess, nor so destitute of leadership. If the President loses | 
ground there will really be no one, at least not next fall, to | 
profit thereby. \ 
Especially admirable is the manner in which, at the very 
moment that the President has received despotic powers } 
never before bestowed upon any President, he has distinctly | 
deflated the Presidency. By this I mean that he and Mrs. | 
Roosevelt, by their courage, their simplicity, their good | 
breeding, their true Republicanism, their lack of ostentation, 
and their refusal to consider themselves superhuman beings 
because they happen to be in the White House, have done 
away with much of the flummery and the ceremonial which 
had been especially built up by Mr. Roosevelt’s immediate 
predecessors. They have taken us back to the ideal of Cin- | 
cinnatus. Especially is their courage to be stressed. Mr. | 
Hoover always had two secret service men on duty on each of | 
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the bedroom floors of the White House, and four constantly 
patrolling the living and entertainment rooms. They are all 
eight back in the secret service guard room. Unlike Mrs. 
Hoover and Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Roosevelt refuses to allow 
any detective to trail after her, or any policeman to guard her 
on any of her travels—she covered 40,000 miles by air, rail- 
road and motor car during the President’s first year. The 
President himself is attended only by the minimum of guards, 
despite the fact that the bullet intended for him at Miami 
killed the Mayor of Chicago by his side. 

When you are a little man and socially not sure of yourself 
you go through the White House with a bugler to announce 
your coming, and a colonel in uniform to make sure that 
people appreciate that you are the President. When you are a 
well-bred gentleman you don’t need any of these things to 
exalt you; you take it for granted that the office will speak 
for itself, and that nothing that you can do will increase its 
dignity. You instinctively know that the simpler and more 
modest and the humbler you are, the better it will be for 
you, and the bigger the job will appear. I like especially the 
story of a wedding which took place at Hyde Park last 
summer in a house near to the President’s, the bride being a 
relative, the bridegroom the son of an old friend. The 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt attended the church ceremony, 
but refused to come to the reception until an hour or more 
after it had begun. Then they appeared just as simply as it 
was possible for them to come, and the President explained 
his delay in these words: “ I have never forgotten how when 
Eleanor and I were married, Cousin Theodore, then President, 
came to our wedding. Everybody went into the next room to 
see the President, and on what was to have been our greatest 
occasion we were left alone.” No other story of the President 
would more clearly illustrate the kindliness, the modesty, the 
consideration and the simplicity of this man. 

Whatever the final explanation of the change that has come 
over Franklin Roosevelt, I am one of those who prefer to 
believe that the change is one of mind as well as of will. A 
writer in the magazine Fortune thinks that it has to do with 
the greatest triumph of Mr. Roosevelt’s career, his soul’s 
rising supreme above what seemed the hopeless disaster of his 
bodily infirmity. He points out that, unlike many invalids— 
if one may call him such—he is “ chiefly remarkable for the 
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curious calm with which he meets crises which upset his 
uninvalided associates.” That may be true; it is also a fact 
that he never before had to apply the virtuosity of his mind 
to difficult problems such as challenge to the limit the mental 
ability of anyone seeking the answers thereto. There were no 
such crises at Albany, and no issues to put him to such a 
test; there, as through most of his life, fate was gentle with 
him ; the road of life was smooth before him ; good fortune 
attended him at every turn. To-day he has to set his teeth 
into questions that can only be answered by most tremendous 
application and unfaltering courage. Avoidance has been 
impossible, and so he has risen on the dead Governorship to 
higher things. 

To-day no one can even surmise where this man is going, 
or where he will finally land. He may swing back to the 
middle of the road. He may find himself forced well to the 
Left by the intolerance of his enemies, or by the logical 
development of the economic ideas and forces which he has 
unleashed. We have seen statesmen, like Woodrow Wilson, 
start out as radicals and end as conservatives. Will Franklin 
Roosevelt swing back to conservatism if things return to 
normal in America? Or will he find himself more and more. 
bound to keep his hand on the plough until he has completely 
tilled the soil of the new economic undertaking ? The answer 
to these questions will be the history of the next three, or 
seven, years of the United States of America. 

Oswatp Garrison VILLARD. 


THE BALKAN PACT. 


HE first observation to be made about the Balkan 

Pact, signed at Athens on February gth, but really 

settled at Belgrade beforehand, is that, according to so 
competent an authority as Professor Jorga, it is a misnomer. 
The Roumanian historian and ex-Premier holds that there is 
only one Balkan State—Bulgaria—because Greece is mainly 
Mediterranean, Turkey chiefly Asiatic, Roumania essentially 
Carpathian and Trans-Danubian, Jugoslavia largely Central 
European and Albania wholly Adriatic. Thus, according to 
him, the only wholly Balkan State, Bulgaria, is not included 
in the Pact, which is, therefore, in the nature of “ Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark.” Apart, however, from its 
_ geographical inexactitudes the term, “ Balkan States,” is 
nowadays misleading and objectionable. It is misleading 
because, since the treaties which followed the European War, 
only 7-6 of the population of Turkey is in the Balkan penin- 
sula, two of the three component races of Jugoslavia live 
outside it, and of the Roumanian population of 18,025,037, 
only 8,766,932 are in the old kingdom, which, according to 
Professor Jorga, was never Balkanic. It is objectionable, 
because Western Europeans, although their management of 
their own affairs has not been always so conspicuously 
successful as to justify their pretensions to teach the peoples 
of the south-eastern peninsula how to conduct their concerns, 
are apt to regard the word “ Balkans ” as synonymous with 
medieval methods and continual conflicts. Yet, in recent 
years, the maligned “ Balkans” have set supercilious 
“‘ Europe” an occasional example of the desire for peace and 
concord. Such is the Balkan Conference, the first meeting of 
which was held at Athens in 1930, and the fifth has been 
fixed for October at Constantinople. Such also is the Balkan 
Pact, even if the latter has, unfortunately, failed to include all 
the six States of south-eastern Europe. 

The Balkan Pact, as published, consists of three articles. 
By the first “Greece, Roumania, Turkey and Jugoslavia 
mutually guarantee the security of all their frontiers.” By 
the second they “ undertake to concert between themselves 
as to the measures to be taken in the presence of eventualities 
capable of affecting their interests as defined by the present 
agreement. They undertake to take no political action 
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towards any other Balkan State not a signatory of the 
present agreement [i.e. Bulgaria and Albania] without 
previous mutual notice, and to assume no political obligation 
towards any other Balkan State without the consent of the 
other contracting parties.” By the third “the present 
agreement will come into force from the date of its signature 
by all the contracting Powers, and will be ratified as quickly 
as possible. It will be open to every Balkan State, whose 
adhesion will form the subject of a favourable examination 
on the part of the contracting parties, and will take effect 
from the moment when the other signatory countries shall 
have notified their agreement.” 

This brief document provoked lengthy discussions between 
the Greek Government, represented by the Premier, M. 
Tsaldares, and the Foreign Minister, M. Maximos, on the one 
side and the leaders of the other political parties who were 
summoned to consult with them. The fundamental cause of 
these discussions was the fear lest the obligations undertaken 
by Greece in the first article might involve that country in 
war with a Great Power. Three years ago King Alexander 
of Jugoslavia informed a prominent American publicist, from 
whom the present writer had the information at Bled, that the 
danger to Jugoslavia from Italy was not in Dalmatia, but in 
Albania. The resolution of the Conference of Ambassadors 
of November gth, 1921, signed by the British, French, 
Italian and Japanese representatives, and communicated to 
the League of Nations on September 26th, 1922, stated that 
“if Albania found herself unable to maintain her territorial 
integrity, she should be at liberty to ask the Council of the 
League for foreign assistance,” and that the four above- 
mentioned Governments should “ in such case instruct their 
representatives on the Council of the League to recommend 
that the restoration of the territorial frontiers of Albania 
be confided to Italy.” Italy was thereby recognised as having 
a special position in regard to Albania for reasons of her own 
“ strategic security,” despite the doctrine, prevalent since the 
elimination of Russian and Austrian influences from the 
Balkan peninsula, of “ The Balkans for the Balkan peoples.” 
The present influence of France in Jugoslavia, typified by the 
gigantic new French Legation at Belgrade, is a further 
example of the return, under other names, to the pre-war 
system in south-eastern Europe. In both cases the financier 
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has been the ally of the diplomatist : Italy has lent money to 
Albania, France to Jugoslavia. 

Italo-Albanian relations were further strengthened by the 
two treaties of Tirana of November 27th, 1926, and November 
22nd, 1927, by the former of which the two contracting 
parties “ recognised that every disturbance directed against 
the political, juridical and territorial status of Albania is 
contrary to their political interests,” and “ pledge themselves 
to lend one another their mutual support and cordial collabora- 
tion to protect those interests,”’ and “ not to conclude with 
other Powers political or military agreements prejudicial to 
the interests of the other party.” By the second treaty, which 


_ was to be for twenty years, each party pledged itself to support 


the other “ with all its military, financial, and other resources ” 
in case of a war not provoked by it, while an annexe provided 
that in such case an Italian officer would be commander-in- 
chief in Albania. The engineer followed the diplomatist and 
the financier, and roads were made under Italian direction 
from the Albanian coast towards the Jugoslav frontier. This 
second Italo-Albanian treaty closely followed the signature of 
that between France and Jugoslavia eleven days earlier. 
Thus “ the two Latin sisters ”—Tacitus wrote of nota inter 
fratres inimicitia—each has her protegée on the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic, just as Austria and Russia had theirs on the 
southern bank of the Danube. 

This being so, all parties at Athens were desirous of being 
quite sure that they had entered into no obligations under 
the Balkan Pact which might conceivably bring them into 
conflict with ‘‘a Great Power ”—in other words, Italy. 
Greco-Italian relations have greatly improved since the 
bombardment of Corfi in 1923; eminent Italian lecturers 
come over every winter to lecture to the lecture-loving 
Athenians at the new Italian Institute, on Italian politics, 
literature and art; the Italian Government has leased for 
five years at an annual rent of {2,000, with the option of 
purchase, the most expensive hotel in Athens, the former 
palace of Prince Nicholas, containing forty-two rooms. 
Great Britain has not even lectures on English literature at the 
Athens University, and her Legation, though described as 
“ the finest house in Athens ” in the early years of Otho, and 


situated in a central position, cannot boast of such accommo- 


dation. Obviously Italy wishes to cultivate good relations 
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with Greece, while Greece’s geographical position with her 
numerous exposed islands has led her, despite the Italian 
occupation of the Dodekanese since 1912, to conclude a treaty 
of friendship with Italy as well as with Jugoslavia. The 
natural desire of all Greeks to avoid war with their western 
neighbour caused considerable discussion between the Govern- 
ment which had signed the Pact, and the Opposition and, as 
always happens at Athens where there are twenty-two daily 
newspapers, this discussion was reported and commented on 
in the Press. However, after several days’ deliberations, the 
party leaders were able to come to an agreement, thus 
restoring that unanimity in foreign policy which, despite 
profound alterations in the domain of domestic affairs, 
especially since the attempt upon M. Venizelos on June 6th 
last, had characterised Greek public life during the previous 
five years. An explanation interpreting the Pact was made 
and accepted, according to which “ Greece in no circum- 
stances, in performance of the obligations assumed in virtue 
of the Pact, can be drawn into war against a Great Power.” 
Thus, war against Italy was held to be excluded, and the 
Chamber and, after some delay, the Senate, in which the 
Opposition has a majority, voted the ratification of the Pact, 
the latter on April znd. Similarly, at the time of the signature 
of the pact of friendship between Greece and Jugoslavia on 
March 27th, 1929, M. Venizelos, then in office, informed King 
Alexander that, in view of the above-mentioned decision of 
the Conference of Ambassadors, he “ considered the Albanian 
question as closely connected with the Adriatic, which 
possessed no interest for Greece, and that consequently in 
every discussion arising out of this question on any difference 
between Jugoslavia and Italy the Greek Government intended 
to remain completely neutral.” Thus, in both cases Greek 
policy, in 1929, as in 1934, has been to avoid a collision with 
Italy. 

There is, however, besides the published text of the Balkan 
Pact, a secret protocol, which the Greek Government declined 
to communicate to the legislature. During the debate in the 
Senate, however, the Premier declared that “the secret 
protocol confirms the general principles which are not con- 
tained in the Pact,” adding that “ there is no danger that by 
the Pact Greece may be led into a war against a non-Balkan 
Power.”” Thus, both Senate and Chamber ratified a treaty, 
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the secret protocol of which they had never seen. The world 
has been repeatedly told since the Great War that the era of 
secret diplomacy is over. That, like various other Utopian 
theories connected with the Allies’ victory, requires consider- 
able qualification. Probably, in the present case, the secret 
protocol, which has been seen by the party leaders who met 
to discuss the Pact, and communicated to the British Legation, 
is not particularly important but innocuous. In that case, 
however, it may be asked, why make a secret of it and thus 
stimulate curiosity, which may lead people to think that 
there is something serious to conceal? Already a Bulgarian 
newspaper has published what purports to be the contents of 
the secret protocol ; possibly before long it may be a secreto 
dt Polctnello. 

The first effect of the Balkan Pact upon the non-signatory 
Balkan States has been somewhat unsatisfactory. When the 
Council of the Balkan Conference met at Athens on April 
2nd to fix the agenda for the fifth Assembly in the autumn, 
the Albanian group sent a message, stating its decision to 
cease participation in the Conference on the ground that 
Albania had not signed the Pact. The President of the Balkan 
Council, M. Papanastasiou, who may be justly styled the 
father of Balkan union, for which he has worked incessantly 
during the last four years, and who was the first Premier of 
the Greek Republic ten years ago, pointed out that the 
Albanian argument was baseless, because the Balkan Con- 
ference does not represent the Governments which signed the 
Pact, and, if there be faults in the Pact, it will be well to try 
to correct them. He also compared the different conduct of 
the Bulgarian delegation which, although its country had 
also not signed the Pact, none the less participated in the 
work of the Council. Whether the Albanian delegation’s 
abstention was spontaneous or due to suggestions from 
outside, is a point not stated. 

But the absentee Albanians were not alone in expressing 
dissatisfaction with the Pact. The Bulgarian delegation 
raised the thorny question of the minorities, which is one of 
the crucial difficulties of Balkan union—for, although the 
Bulgarian minority in Greek Macedonia is insignificant and 
remains voluntarily there, the Bulgarian minority in Serbian 
- Macedonia is considerable. The Bulgarian proposal was to 
form a committee to consider this question, and advocated 
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the creation of bipartite tribunals for the reciprocal protection 
of minorities so as to avoid the discussion of the question by 
the League of Nations and international congresses. The 
Jugoslav delegation, as might be expected, voted against the 
Bulgarian proposal, which was, however, adopted by a 
majority of one vote. But this was not the only result of the 
Pact. The Jugoslav delegation, although opposed to the 
Bulgarian on the minorities question, proposed the adjourn- 
ment of the next Balkan Conference for a year, so as to give 
time for the removal of the misunderstandings produced in 
Bulgaria and thus to prepare the way for more effective 
collaboration with her. Such a step, coming from Jugoslavia, 
is significant, and was foreseen by the diplomatic corres- 
pondent of the Morning Post,* who pointed out that since the 
visits of King Alexander to Bulgaria in October and of King 
Boris to Belgrade in December, the other main Bulgarian 
claim, that to an outlet on the Aigean, was “ viewed with 
sympathy in Jugoslavia.” That Greece should cede a terri- 
torial outlet to Bulgaria at ports where there is practically no 
Bulgarian population, is out of the question ; but it is under- 
stood that an arrangement might be made with Bulgaria 
similar to that by which Jugoslavia has, under certain condi- 
tions, a free “‘ Serbian zone ” in the port of Salonika. 

The Bulgarian delegation supported the Jugoslav proposal 
for adjournment, hinting at the psychological effect of 
nationalist propaganda upon the Bulgarian people. This 
joint proposal for adjournment was rejected after M. Papanas- 
tasiou had replied that the alleged incomplete character of 
the Balkan Pact constituted an additional reason for the 
Conference to meet in order to improve it. He added that it 
was “absolutely false that there was a secret agreement 
between Greece and Italy.” This improvement of the rela- 
tions between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia is familiar to the 
readers of THE ConTEmMPorARY Review from M. Stancioff’s 
recent article.t But the late J. D. Bourchier, with his 
unrivalled knowledge of Bulgaria, once said to the writer in 
talking of the Balkan League of 1912, that the most difficult 
part of those negotiations quorum pars magna fuit, was to 
bring Serbia and Bulgaria together. From the Greek stand- 
point, the second article of the Pact, requiring “ the consent 
of the other contracting parties ” to the assumption of any 

* March sth. t March. 
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“ political obligation towards any other Balkan State,” may 
be considered a safeguard against a Jugoslav-Bulgarian 
alliance and an argument for the Pact. For the Augean 
frontage of Macedonia, notably the valuable tobacco-port of 
Kavalla, is one of the most important assets of “ new ” 
Greece. From the standpoint of travellers by the Simplon- 
Orient express it will be an advantage if better relations 
between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria mean the cessation of the 
repeated attempts to blow up that international train by 
Bulgarian komitadjis as a protest against a state of things for 
which the innocent travellers are not responsible. 

While the Pact has thus been ratified by all its signatories, 
the Bulgarian Premier, M. Mouchanoff, has stated in the 
Sobranje on March 31st the reasons why Bulgaria did not 
adhere to it. Like the Roumanian ex-Premier, M. Jorga, he 
considered the Pact “ superfluous”; he thought that “ the 
system of pacts of non-aggression would have been a solid 
guarantee of peace, all the more so because all the Balkan 
States are members of the League of Nations and signatories 
of the Kellogg Pact. Adhesion would have meant for Bulgaria 
voluntary renunciation of the hope based on Article 19 of the 
Covenant that treaties cannot be eternally immutable. In 
this sense the Pact of Athens is not in harmony with the 
principles of the League and the spirit of the Covenant.” But 
his complaint that his ‘“‘ Government was not kept informed 
of the negotiations for the Pact is denied at Athens, where the 
semi-official organ of the Greek Government has stated that 
he was made acquainted with the negotiations leading up to 
the Pact on three separate occasions—at the meeting between 
Kings Boris and Carol at Giurgevo on October 30th, and 
during the visits of King Boris to Belgrade, and to King 
Carol on January 27th, on all of which occasions M. Mouch- 
anoff was present. However, he considered that Article 18 
of the Covenant obliges the signatories to publish the secret 
protocol, and stated that the Pact would not affect Bulgarian 
policy towards them. As regards Greece in particular, he 
pointed out the natural economic ties between that coun- 
try and Bulgaria, which would be made closer by better 
railway communications between Salonika and Sofia. As 
was remarked at the meeting of the Balkan Council at 
Athens, the best way to Balkan union is the improvement of 
economic relations. The North German Customs’ Union was 
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the first step towards the German Empire. A Greco-Turkish 
postal union already exists ; the Bulgarian, Roumanian, and 
Jugoslav delegates to the Council pledged the adhesion of 
their countries to it. So M. Papanastasiou, in closing its 
meeting, could say that, “ despite certain recent difficulties, 
the idea of Balkan Union has enabled the delegates to sur- 
mount obstacles.” 

Still we must remember that doctrine of sic stantibus. A 
saying of Signor Mussolini, engraved in golden letters at 
Budapest, reminds the Hungarians that “ the peace treaties _ 
are not eternal.” Change of circumstances prevails over the © 
text of the most carefully drawn treaties. Unless the national 


psychology breathes into it the breath of life, the text remains _ 


a dead letter, interesting to international lawyers alone. 
Juridically guarded as it is, would the Balkan Pact stand the 
storm and stress of the European conflict, which would 
probably follow the outbreak of war between one Balkan 
State and a Great Power? Another Great Power would 
probably be drawn into the arena, and the two big rivals have 
their respective protegées and clients not only in the Balkan 
Peninsula but in the small nations near it. Of the signatories 
of the Pact, however, Greece has, of late years, pursued the 
foreign policy of being the friend of all the Great Powers, the 
satellite of none. Moreover, her pact with Turkey has shown 
that even in the Near East, where history, even medieval 
history, exercises a peculiarly malevolent influence upon 
present politics, and where a holocaust of the school-books of 
history would be the first condition of Balkan friendship, 
traditional enemies may become warm friends. 

The writer has on several recent occasions witnessed the 
Turkish and Greek flags flying together at Athens. More extra- 
ordinary still, on March 25th of this year Turkish Boy Scouts 
came over to celebrate the anniversary of Greece’s emanci- 
pation from Turkey, and laid a wreath upon the cenotaph of 
the Unknown Warrior, who died fighting against their com- 
patriots, while Turkish aeroplanes circled over the once 
Turkish fortress of the Akropolis. Who would have believed 
in 1821, in 1897, or in 1922, that the day would come when 
these two hereditary enemies would sign an agreement, 
whereby “ the delegate of one of them shall have the mission 
of defending the common and several interests of both 
parties”? After-dinner speeches and festivities have con- 
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tributed less to this fraternisation than the hard fact that, 
since the exchange of populations in 1923, there are no 
“unredeemed ” Greeks in Turkey outside of Constantinople, 
and that “ the Great Idea,”’ which was the guiding light, and 
sometimes the ignis fatuus, of the reigns of Otho and George 
I, has ceased to dominate Greek political life. Greece has 
important internal problems before her, and now that 
Hellenism is mostly concentrated within her enlarged borders, 
administration takes precedence of foreign policy. Without 
believing that the Balkan Pact will create “a new heaven 
and a new earth,” we may accept it as a proof of collaboration 
in the interests of peace in the hope that it may be extended. 
Witiiam MILier. 


Athens. 


WASTED OPPORTUNITIES IN INDIA. 
a pe most disquieting feature of the Indian situation 


revealed to me during my last (and eighth) visit to 

India, a year ago, was the grave spiritual estrangement 
between Government and people, between Britain and India ; 
a myopia on the British side, leading to a distrust of almost 
all things Indian and giving a mischievous twist to Indian 
national sentiment, however naturally expressed ; a profound 
and almost universal disbelief, on the Indian side, in British 
good faith and good intentions. The intensity of estrange- 
ment may have resulted from a momentary accentuation of 
that which ordinarily exists, and the tension may possibly 
have since somewhat relaxed. But it was indubitably worse 
than I had ever known it before, in an experience of Indian 
conditions covering almost a quarter of a century, and it has 
been emphasised by the widespread economic distress. Where 
an omnipotent Administration claims credit for every good 
thing that happens in the country, it is unreasonable to 
complain if it should be called upon to bear the blame for the 
evil things that may befall. Certainly, what was formerly 
epidemic has now, I fear, become endemic. The disease, in my 
opinion, can only be cured by an early grant, in a generous 
spirit of goodwill, of a large measure of self-government with 
automatic provision for the attainment of complete and 
genuine Dominion status, within the scope and meaning of 
the Statute of Westminster and in a calculable and not distant 
period of time. 

It was in 1909 that I first travelled to and through India. 
My mission was a public one, non-controversial, so far as 
India was concerned, and entirely unconnected with Indian 
internal affairs. It was to present to the Government and the 
people of India the facts relating to the disabilities of Indians 
in South Africa, leading to the long and desperate passive- 
resistance struggle in which they were engaged. Both 
Government and people in India were keenly interested in the 
subject, and were notoriously sympathetic towards the South 
African Indians in their troubles and difficulties. It was the 
one subject that brought men of opposite political schools 
together on the same platform. 

I was known to be an Englishman. My passport made the 
matter quite clear. Upon my arrival at Bombay it was marked 
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by the special police. My baggage was rigorously searched, 
and my correspondence, papers, and books were narrowly 
scrutinised. My meetings, sometimes attended by a sprinkling 
of friendly Europeans, were always reported upon. My hosts 
were questioned as to why they gave me hospitality. In 
Madras a European police-sergeant was put at my hotel table 
to watch with whom I spoke. A police spy sat on the dickey 
of the gharry that carried me about the city to interview public 
men. Attempts were made to obtain surreptitiously from the 
offices of the publishers advance proofs of my little book, The 
Indians of South Africa. It contained a plain statement of 
facts, never refuted (and indeed accepted by the Government 
of India), that had been rigidly “ vetted ” by Mr. Gokhale, 
and from which any “ purple patches ” had been carefully 
expunged. 

The situation became so unbearable that I consulted the 
late Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, then member of the Madras 
Executive Council. He advised me to write to the Com- 
missioner of Police, stating that I had nothing to conceal and 
would be glad to answer any questions if he would send to me 
some senior police officer. I did so and, whilst there was no 
direct response, the police espionage, though continued, was 
less obvious and offensive. Ultimately I accepted this as a 
matter of course, especially when I came to know that Indians 
of the highest distinction were not immune. 

I came to the conclusion then (and nothing that I have 
since seen has altered my conviction) that, so far as the 
general population is concerned, the régime in India is that of 
a Police Raj.* The titular head of the police is the District 
Officer. Immersed in his duties, he is almost entirely depen- 
dent for his information regarding peace and order upon his 
senior police officer. He is seldom willing, even if able, to test 
the police reports from independent sources. The police, who 
have long since lost (if they ever possessed) the confidence of 


' the public, are regarded as the special favourites of the 


Administration. When the latter’s nerves get “ jumpy,” the 
police are given a free hand. In an atmosphere of repression 
and mischief, the policeman’s word is final, his actions are 

* In his Convocation Address delivered to the University of Allahabad, on December 
16th, 1933, the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a former Law Member of the 
Government of India, says: “ You are changing and you must change; but if the 
change is to be an all-round change and a harmonious change, you are entitled to expect 
that the conception of the State as a ‘ Police State’ must undergo a change.” 
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condoned by the higher authorities, and he is regarded with 
fear and dread by the most peace-loving and law-abiding 
citizen. One cannot easily forget the Forrester Paton case. 
It often happens, therefore, that what the Governor reports 
to the Viceroy and the Viceroy reports to the Secretary of 
State (and the latter accepts unquestioningly) is nothing 
better than the uncorroborated but uncontradicted statement 
of the local policeman. 

It could hardly be otherwise with an Administration dis- 
trustful of and distrusted by the people, and ultimately 
responsible not to them but to an alien electorate six thousand 
miles away, almost entirely ignorant of Indian affairs and very 
little interested in them. One of the results of this régime is - 
that repressive laws, originally designed to meet a temporary 
emergency, are now incorporated in the ordinary Statute 
Book of India, thanks largely to ineffective legislatures, 
weakened by the inclusion of nominated members, special 
interests, and official blocs. As early as 1909 official zulum in 
Bengal was such that it was with the greatest difficulty that 
public meetings on South Africa could be arranged, and in 
several places the leaders refused to hold meetings under the 
conditions imposed upon them by the local officials. In the 
Punjab, outside Lahore, fear of the officials was so rife that 
no one ventured to call down the wrath of the authorities by 
arranging a public meeting on South Africa. This fear of the 
officials was, at the time, almost universal. It has somewhat 
diminished of recent years, with the rise and spread of 
national sentiment and the small increase of power that 
accompanied the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. 

It will be seen that, from the beginning and even before I 
could undertake any activity, I was branded in European and 
subordinate official circles as an agitator. Notwithstanding 
friendly and sometimes confidential relations with a suc- 
cession of Viceroys, Governors, Members of Council, and 
Secretaries of State, not to speak of distinguished Indian 
officials and leaders of Moderate opinion, I doubt if I have yet 
been entirely cleared of the imputation in certain official 
quarters. Yet, throughout my years of work in India on 
behalf of Indians overseas, and until I settled down again in 
England in 1917, I sought only to procure the removal of their 
disabilities and the abolition of the system of semi-slavery 
known as indentured labour emigration, and so to improve 
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racial relations. I scrupulously avoided public participation 
in any Indian internal matter, realising that, not being 
ordinarily resident in India or exercising the duties of a 
British voter at home, I had no right to interfere where I had 
no responsibility. And I honestly did my best to bring my 
fellow countrymen into collaboration with the Indian people 
on neutral ground. My success in this direction was, however, 
limited to some missionaries, a few eminent churchmen, 
members of special groups, and a handful of broad-minded 
commercial men, mostly in Bombay, where racial relations 
have, on the whole, been better than elsewhere. Otherwise, 
I found indifference or else resentment at the implied criticism 
of white men in another part of the Empire. One was not 
supposed to offer such criticism, even by implication. It 
might have undesirable repercussions in India! 

My Indian friends were generous enough to give me their 
confidence in full measure. If these things could happen to 
me, an Englishman, engaged in what in India was a non- 
controversial cause, let me imagine, they said, what must be 
the treatment accorded to public-spirited Indians all over the 
country in connection with their own political affairs, and 
with what results. They spoke freely and intimately to me of 
their hopes and fears, their humiliations and weaknesses, the 
country’s difficulties and aspirations, the bitterness of racial 
relations, the almost complete absence of political and social 
contacts between Indians and Europeans, the suspicion with 
which the officials regarded the growth of national sentiment 
and the contempt that they showed towards the generality 
of educated Indians, except the fawners and the self-seekers, 
the cowards and the betrayers of their country’s cause—and, 
perhaps, a few eminent Indians, whose distinction of charac- 
ter, remarkable qualities, and high attainments could not be 
ignored. 

In 1911 I travelled out to India for the Durbar with my 
wife, on a steamer in which the passages were all first class. 
The passengers carefully segregated themselves into mutually 
exclusive groups—the military, the civil servants, the non- 
officials. There was a fourth group also. It consisted of our 
two selves, for reasons that we could not at first understand. 
Later, we learnt that word had gone round that I was an 
agitator, and that on our arrival in Bombay I was to be 
arrested. So we were boycotted by our own countrymen. I 
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recall with emotion how one distinguished Englishwoman, 
who strongly disapproved of my supposed views (of which she 
could have known nothing), offered my wife unlimited hos- 
pitality in case anything should happen to me. 

I have travelled frequently by British steamers carrying 
Indian passengers. Sometimes I was already acquainted with 
them ; usually I made friends with them. Always they and 
I were boycotted by our British fellow passengers, almost 
without exception. I remember one particular occasion when 
I was returning home in 1917. The war was on. The passen- 
gers included a few civilians going home on leave or to take 
up war work; some women returning home for nursing- 
training ; a number of Army officers, and one or two other - 
Europeans of the professional classes, including the late Sir 
Valentine Chirol. The Indian passengers included several 
students and the late Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, pro- 
ceeding to London to take up his appointment as a member 
of the India Council. He was thus one of the most notable 
people on board. The Sahebzada was well known to some of 
the British passengers, who, with one exception, treated him 
with good-natured indifference, and whilst some of them were 
invited to sit at the Captain’s table, the Sahebzada was 
allowed to go to a side-table. One day, soon after the voyage 
began, I privately expostulated to Sir Valentine against this 
discourtesy, with the result that an invitation was received 
by the Sahebzada from the Captain. But nothing would then 
induce him to change his seat. As for myself, with the excep- 
tion of Sir Valentine and my other neighbour, a rather jolly 
artillery officer with a sense of humour, I shared the spon- 
taneous boycott accorded, as usual, to my Indian friends. It 
happened that a few weeks earlier a mail-boat had been blown 
up within a few hours’ steaming of Bombay harbour. We 
ourselves might have been blown sky-high at any moment 
up to our arrival at Marseilles ; but until we were, we might 
not mix ! 

For the last twelve years I have preferred to “ travel 
foreign,” as have an increasing number of my Indian friends. 
We are all foreigners alike, British and Indians, on a foreign 
vessel ; but on a British one we have observed that there are 
two classes of British subjects : (1) whites and (2) non-whites 
and their white associates. I believe that of late years, under 
the pressure of economic competition, the British lines have 
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offered better treatment to their Indian passengers, and | 
am also aware that not even the most race-conscious 
Englishman can altogether ignore highly distinguished Indian 
fellow passengers who have rendered eminent service to the 
Empire. But, in general, the habit of racial aloofness still 
prevails, especially on the eastward voyage, and it bears its 
inevicable consequences in racial embitterment and trade 
loss. 

During many visits to India I have been fortunate enough 
to make and keep a large number of Indian friends, who have 
extended to me the hospitality of their homes, where I have 
been accepted as a member of their families. It was broadly 
hinted to me, early in my career, that this very fact made me 
ineligible to associate with my own compatriots. The inner 
side of Indian social life has been freely opened to me, as well 
as to a very small number of other Europeans. But we have 
been a tiny handful. Why is it that there have been so few 
British who have been taken to the hearts of Indians? Why 
have the hundreds of thousands of us, that have visited or 
dwelt in India during all these years of the British connection, 
made so little attempt to enter into the social life of the 
country, or to try, as Sir George Birdwood, Sir Francis 
Younghusband, and other notable exceptions have done, to 
understand and appreciate the true significance of Indian 
culture and the true character of the Indian people? 

Might we not have done much to gain their affection had 
we not, while pretending to despise caste and untouchability, 
treated Indians generally as untouchables and maintained 
ourselves as a ruling race, a caste apart from and above all the 
people of the land? Inevitably, when people live in air-tight 
compartments and know little of each other’s points of view 
and ideals of life, misunderstanding will arise, lack of mutual 
confidence will appear, suspicion will grow, and motives will 
be attributed that are false. For from suspicion grows dislike, 
from dislike fear, and from fear hatred. Can we wonder, then, 
if racial estrangement spreads until it is like a disease covering 
the country? ii 

The figure of the Christ and the beauty of the true Christian 
life are held up by us as the ideals for all mankind. In India, 
however, I have usually found Christianity, without its 
virtues, associated by Indians with the governing race and the 
official hierarchy. Sometimes, too, it is so associated by the 
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British themselves. I recall an episode that occurred in 1917. 
I was addressing a series of public meetings on the evils of the 
indentured labour system. At one place I interviewed the 
bishop, who assured me of his entire agreement with my 
arguments and that he intended to be present at the morrow’s 
meeting. I asked him if he would express his sympathy in a 
brief speech. Judge of my dismay to hear this reply : “ I am 
afraid that I cannot. You see, I shall be the only offictal 
present!” [have met in India bishops of a very different kind, 
but I wonder what might have been the position there to-day 
if bishops, officials, and mere ordinary British, professing the 
doctrine of the Christ, had recalled and lived St. Paul’s 
teaching of “ Christ in you,” the Divine nature of men, irre- | 
spective of race and creed. If we can point to the failure of 
religion among Indians, cannot they, with these object- 
lessons under their very eyes, equally reproach us with the 
failure of religion among ourselves ? 

No right-minded person can honestly deny the many 
admirable services rendered to India by a splendidly organised 
and highly efficient bureaucratic machine, whose technique 
has been perfected over a long series of years. But it has 
worked from above: it has been irresponsible, secure, privi- 
leged, resentful of and largely unresponsive to criticism, and 
jealous of challenge to its authority as an Imperial instrument. 
At best, it has adopted the patriarchal attitude ; but it has 
never recognised the ruled as the equals of the rulers. It has 
provided many of the material things making for the advan- 
tage of the Indian people, but these it would have had to 
provide, in any event, in its own interests. It has given to the 
people few of the spiritual gifts. It has not realised that an 
alien Government can never respond to the needs of the 
people as naturally and as spontaneously as a Government 
native to the soil. Its conscientious and hard-working officers, 
absorbed in the details of administration, have forgotten that 
the true problems of government are not mechanical or 
material, but human and of the spirit. It has dealt with 
Indian affairs as though they were contained solely in dockets, 
files, memoranda, and reports, rather than to be found in 
fields, factories, workshops, and the household. The non- 
official British population has been too absorbed in its pre- 
occupation of money-getting, often as monopolists, under the 
protection of a hierarchy composed chiefly of its own country- 
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men, to have time to ponder over and share the emotions and 
the ideals of the people of the land. 

It is, of course, true that individual officials are and have 
always been friendly, frank, sympathetic, approachable, and 
constructive, and that a few non-officials have displayed an 
enlightened understanding of Indian political and economical 
aspirations. I willingly recognise that since the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, and with a new Constitution on the 
horizon, the relations between some of the British officials 
and non-officials and some Indians, particularly those in the 
Legislatures, have been more friendly and mutually respon- 
sive. I do not, however, think that the “ change of heart ” 
has gone very far or very deep. As a general proposition, I 
believe the above analysis to be substantially accurate. Racial 
superiority is now so ingrained in the British community that 
it has become a complex. The bitter reaction of Indians 
towards its constant demonstration is not understood, even 
if it is at all sensed. It is attributed to them for original sin. 

How many opportunities of justifying British control of 
Indian affairs have been lost by lack of imagination, hypocrisy, 
false prestige, patronage, religiosity, or pride of race, degen- 
erating into suspicion of the Indian people and contempt for 
their cultures! Instead of consciously seeking to win their 
affection and to help to draw Asia and Europe into permanent 
bonds of brotherhood, we have gone far to set up once again 
the old antagonisms between the two continents. Is it yet 
possible to find new occasions of inter-racial understanding 
and mutual goodwill? If so (and I believe it to be the case), 
an entirely different attitude is called for on the part of the 
British in India, encouraged, it may be hoped, by the British 
at home. 

I would appeal for a greater effective appreciation of the 
wonderfully sacrificing service of numerous individual British 
people in India, official and non-official, commercial and 
missionary alike, during the last century. Some of it has 
brought fame; in most cases it has been rendered unobtru- 
sively and often unobserved. Its fragrance, however, pervades 
even the present poisoned atmosphere, and it still obtains 
generous recognition from the most affectionate and responsive 
people in the world. If we could but more largely infuse inter- 
yacial relationships in India with this spirit of service, half 


the problem would be solved. 
Hy. S. L. Potax. 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND THE LEAGUE. 
| Epson: conditions in all countries during the years 


since the Great War have been radically different from 

what they were before the war; and these new condi- 
tions have affected very seriously the relation between the 
nations. Not only has international trade decreased, but con- 
fidence in the investment of capital abroad is shaken, and 
currency depreciation, which once was an accident of war- 
finance, bids fair to become a new method of securing the 
special advantage of one nation against others. Our policy, 
therefore, in commerce and finance should rest upon the new 
conditions and not upon the traditional analysis of pre-war 
conditions ; and it should envisage the likelihood of further 
changes in economic conditions during the next twenty years. 
We cannot assume that we are merely passing through a 
transition, nor that what is to follow will be anything like the 
pre-war situation. Perhaps we are at the beginning of a new 
economic order, not by design nor because of the policies of 
any Governments, but as a result of great changes in trade 
organisation, methods of production and habits of consump- 
tion. The most general economic “ laws ” will remain indis- 
putable; but they may need to be restated in the light of 
these new developments, because policy must be based upon 
the particular conditions within which such laws operate. 


Causes oF Economic CHANGE 


The economic changes especially affecting the relation 
between nations are due, as the Economic Conference of the 
League in 1927 declared, partly to the war. Industries were 
then set up in new areas for war needs ; and such industries 
exercise a “ pull” upon policy even after the need for them 
has passed. Moreover, as is the case of Japan, war shortages 
gave an opportunity to develop new industries which remain 
on a competitive basis after the shortage has passed away. 
War teaches nations—and not only belligerent nations—to 
be self-sufficing. It is essentially a lesson in barbarism; but 
barbarism is not yet obsolete, and all nations envisage the 
possibility of new wars in which they may have to be self- 
sufficing again. Thus the danger of future war and a possible 
66 Zoho s : 

race ” in the preparation for it cause new obstacles to trade, 
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as each nation tries to be self-sufficing. Also, financially, the 
war left many Governments burdened with debt, and victory 
was followed by fantastic demands for reparation payments 
in some cases. This has made the normal transfer of capital 
for use abroad very difficult and in some cases positively 
unsafe. 

But the changes of the recent past are not all due to the 
war. Some of them are the results of tendencies which had 
been in operation before the war. For example, new sources 
of power-supply, oil and electricity, were being rapidly 
developed. New forms of machinery for transport (motors) 
and for manufacture (automatic machines) were coming in ; 
and the application of new methods increased agricultural 
production, such as wheat in Canada and the United States. 
The needs of war disturbed these tendencies, reinforcing some 
and deflecting or repressing others. For example, automatic 
machinery was perfected in the making of some forms of 
munitions, and great numbers of women entered that form of 
industry. On the other hand some new forms of material, for 
example artificial silk, were not steadily developed but, after 
being neglected, were suddenly and in some cases disastrously 
promoted. Again, industrial development in new regions was 
stimulated during the war; and the stimulus was reinforced 
during the recent depression by trade restrictions imposed by 
the older industrial countries. The rapid rise of Japan as a 
nation exporting industrial products is the most obvious 
illustration of this tendency; but the whole movement 
towards economic self-sufficiency in Europe and elsewhere 
promotes the development of manufactures in new countries 
under less advantageous economic conditions. As the western 
European nations protect their agriculture, the agricultural 
communities elsewhere are compelled to develop industries of 
their own. 

Another cause of the change in economic conditions since 
the last century is the growth of new tastes or standards of 
consumption. New foods and new forms of dress are desired. 
The increase of leisure, both the undesired leisure of unem- 
ployment and the leisure due to more efficient production 
(shorter hours)—has led to new uses of leisure in the cinema, 
radio and motor cars. Some nations learnt to eat more meat 
in the war; others, since the war, have learnt to eat more 
fruit and less wheat. Others again, like Japan, are learning to 
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use woollen clothing, a fact of great importance for Australia 
and for trade in the Pacific. All these changes are themselves 
due to immense and not exactly calculable changes in the 
number and character of populations. In the west, the popu- 
lation of most countries contains fewer children in proportion 
to adults, as compared with 1880, and a greater number of 
adults survive after fifty years of age. This involves a reduced 
consumption of wheat ; and since local production has also 
been expanded, the wheat-exporting countries have been 
doubly hit. On the other hand, new possibilities of increased 
consumption of wheat have opened up in China. Also popular 
education has deeply affected social habits and, therefore, the 
kind of goods and services consumed. The increase in the 
so-called distributive trades in some communities, for example, 
may be a sign of a new form of social habit. 


Evit Errects oF RECENT CHANGES 


The changes caused by the war, by the new production and 
the new consumption, have had two great economic effects. 
The other effects are no less important—the political, the 
cultural effects, and perhaps also the effects upon the relations 
between the sexes and between the different generations. But 
here we are concerned only with economic effects, and first 
with those which may compel us to adopt a new policy. These 
are evil effects. First, there is a loss of security and confidence 
in the investment of capital “abroad.” The nineteenth 
century expanded industry in Europe by “ exporting capital ” 
outside Europe to develop various districts in America, Asia, 
and finally Africa. These outlying districts, from the point of 
view of the countries in which large numbers had accumulated 
capital, were ‘‘ raw material” and food-supplying countries. 
But precisely these “ undeveloped” countries were most 
deeply affected by the changes in production and habits of 
consumption referred to above. Therefore the enterprises in 
which capital had been invested abroad were often unable to 
pay what they owed to the investors. And even before that 
happened, the Russian Revolution had led to a repudiation 
of payments to those who had invested capital in Russia, who 
were chiefly foreigners. Finally, after the “ recovery ” of 
1924-6, which seemed to be a return to normal pre-war times, 
Germany proved to be unable to export enough to pay what 
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had been expected to the foreign capital-owners whose money 
had helped her to survive the pressure of the years before. 
When times are good the payment to capital-owners is not 
felt; but when times are bad in any country the fact that 
capital-owners are foreign seems to be a good reason for 
feeling that one’s country is “exploited.” Also, the con- 
sciousness of separate nationality which the war aroused in 
many lands, in Turkey, in China, in India, as well as in 
Finland and Esthonia, assisted the growth of resentment 
against payments made to foreigners. Why should one’s own 
country be subject to a tribute to people who had no responsi- 
bility and no interest in the country except to get money out 
of it? Naturally, capital-owners lost ‘‘ confidence”; for 
refusal to pay foreigners may be closely connected with dis- 
content at having to make fixed payments to any capital- 
owners, payments agreed to in easier times. All this makes an 
international monetary and financial system more difficult to 
reconstruct ; but it may not preclude colonial and regional 
capital-developments such as those in the French colonies or 
the British Empire. The tendency towards the development 
of such larger economic groups clearly requires careful 
consideration, if international trade is to be maintained. 
Another evil effect of the many changes in production and 
consumption is unemployment and the loss of wages due to 
unemployment. Unemployment after the war in most indus- 
trial countries came upon a society no longer so callous and 
so confident as that of the early industrialism. Therefore 
provision was made for support of the unemployed out of 
public funds, which strained those funds, already over- 
burdened as they were by war debts; and secondly, the 
general loss of wages decreased the amount of purchasing- 
power used for food, clothing and other “ necessities ”— 
leading thus to more unemployment in the trades which had 
served the unemployed when at work. The causes of unem- 
ployment in different countries were probably very different ; 
but in general it was clear that some of the causes were outside 
the nation suffering. Either foreigners would not buy, or they 
sold more cheaply than “ we.’? War-propaganda had filled 
the minds of most men with a deep suspicion of foreigners. 
Some were open enemies capable of any atrocity, and some 
- were friends indeed, but very untrustworthy friends. Our- 
selves for ourselves, therefore, was a very natural conception 
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of the proper basis for policy. It reinforced among the wage- 
earners the hostility to foreign capital-owners noted above ; 
and it gave advantage to those capital-owners who had invest- 


ments at home. 


Otp Pouicies To Meret New DIFFICULTIES 


Action of some sort was demanded from every Government: 
and most Governments, looking about for ideas on policy, can 
find only old ones. Therefore the ancient and almost defunct 
controversies of the middle of the nineteenth century were 
revived. Free Trade and Protection rose again, out of the 
pigeon-holes of political controversy in the 1880’s and 1890’s. 

A few new practices also were adopted in some countries— 
repudiation of foreign obligations and depreciation of cur- 
rencies, for example; but in the main the policies intended 
to be permanent were supposed to turn upon the old question 
whether a country ought to allow “free” investment or 
export of capital and “free” commercial sales of foreign 
goods, or should protect the home manufacturer by prevent- 
ing wicked foreign goods coming in. Thus the issue seemed to 
be whether, in the conditions of 1933, we ought to act as in 
1833 or as in 1733. The economists in general preferred 1833 ; 
for in 1733 there was hardly any economics. But the popular 
mind and many politicians tended to regard the new-fangled 
ideas of the 1830’s as having failed ; and there were no others 
available except those repudiated, at any rate in England, at 
that date. And, besides, most other nations had never got as 
far even as the 1830’s in their trade policies. Why should we 
then not do to them what they did to us? It was useless to 
ask what we would wish them to do to us; for that they 
certainly would not do. 

The attempt to meet the difficulties of the new situation by 
various forms of what is called ‘‘ economic nationalism ” 
cannot be condemned outright. Clearly some forms of the 
policy so-called are objectionable because they are inspired 
by aggression and reckless trade rivalry or the unreasonable 
fear of such rivalry. But there are other forms of national 
policy, which are inspired by a desire to prevent incalculable 
economic movements abroad from undermining the social 
structure of a country. Not all forms of “ national ”’ economic 
policy are wrong ; but the new policy which is required for the 
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new situation should preserve the economic interests of a 
nation as a separate unit, while promoting deliberately at the 
same time the interests of that same nation as an integral 
part of the family of nations. The traditional terms in which 
the present situation is interpreted are defective; and this 
prevents it being seen that the same policy can be both 
“national,” in the good sense, and of common advantage to 
all nations. 

New difficulties : new means for dealing with them—and 
no idea how to use them! No idea in most financial and com- 
mercial circles even that they can be used ; and, therefore, a 
futile harking back to the old methods of dealing with quite 
different situations of many years ago. 


A New Basis For Poticy 


In order to find a suitable economic policy in new economic 
conditions, it is necessary to distinguish what is funda- 
mentally different in those conditions from what conditions 
were long ago. In particular we are concerned here with the 
international situation; but clearly policy in the interna- 
tional field must be consistent with domestic industrial policy. 
In the economic relations between nations at present two 
fundamental difficulties arise—first, the return on foreign 
investment and the finance and currency difficulties associated 
with that ; and secondly, the rivalry of producers in different 
countries with different standards of living. The means for 
dealing with these two difficulties are in our hands. The new 
means were made available before the need for using them was 
understood ; but these new means are new factors in the 
situation not usually considered in the national controversies 
about trade policy. They are the League of Nations in tts 
economic and financial sections and the International Labour 
O fice. 

It is quite obvious that the new means have not been used 
by the Governments. In 1927, for example, the League 
Economic Conference resolved that tariffs and other obstacles 
to trade should be reduced, or at least stabilised. But by 1929 
all the chief Governments, inside the League and outside, 
were rapidly changing and increasing the obstacles to foreign 
trade. The same policy has continued until to-day: and it 
has not prevented, even if it was not alone in promoting, a 
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general decrease of the value of all trade between the 
nations, from about {1,000,000,000 in January 1929 to about 
{300,000,000 in January 1933—a third of what it was. 
This decline in trade values was partly due to the fall of 
prices, and the quantities of goods passing across frontiers 
have not decreased to the same extent. Also the situation 
has been made worse by a misuse of capital in wild speculation 
and in ill-judged production. But the policies of Governments 
have had their share in causing the general decline of industry 
and commerce and, in any case, have not prevented that 
decline. Each Government has tried to save itself alone, and 
all nations are in greater distress as a result. Again, the Inter- 
national Labour Office Conferences have attempted to initiate 
a common policy for the maintenance of the standard of 
living of the workers in all countries and the maintenance of 
their purchasing-power—to the advantage of shareholders 
and employers ; but the Governments have refused to agree 
to shortening hours or improving conditions by international 
conventions. Each has tried to help its own people by 
measures injurious to foreigners; and the result has been 
that ‘‘ the purchasing-power of the wage-earning population 
shrank by 48 per cent. in the United States, by 20 per cent. 
in Germany, and by Ig per cent. in Italy, between 1929 and 
1932’; and in our own country “‘ the shrinkage of money 
wages amounted to 7 per cent. between 1929 and 1931 and 
probably to about Io per cent. between 1929 and 1932.” 
(Report of the Director of the International Labour Office, June 
1933.) The additional results are reduced profits, reduced 
taxable capacity, the insolvency of some Governments and 
the “ economy ” of others, and a general lack of confidence in 
the future. The policies adopted by the Governments have 
evidently not improved the situation. It is time, therefore, 
that new policies were tried. 

These new policies must be based neither upon the assump- 
tions of the Free Trade era nor upon those of the earlier eras 
of Protectionism. It is not true, as was often assumed in the 
nineteenth century, that the production and consumption of 
the modern world is a perfectly fluid system of world-wide 
exchange and free movements of labour and capital. It is not 
true, as it was assumed before the nineteenth century, that 
any nation can isolate itself from all foreign imports or capital 
Investments, without returning to a medieval standard of 
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living. The actual situation shows the dependence of the 
standard of living in all countries partly upon “ national ” 
organisation of capital and production and partly upon inter- 
national interchange. We must, therefore, control and direct 
the relations between the national economy in each nation and 
the international structure of finance and commerce. But this 
cannot be done either by one nation acting alone or by any 
one nation trying to compel other nations to forgo their 
control of their own fate. No nation can force other nations 
to reduce their tariffs or to accept foreign products by 
threatening them with hostile commercial policies directed 
against them. The economic problem is like that of armaments 
for “defence”? : the more each nation “ defends ” itself by 
increasing its armaments, the more other nations render that 
“* defence ” inadequate by increasing their armaments. Such 
policy in armaments leads to war ; and in economic affairs it 
leads to general impoverishment. We shall all be completely 
“protected” against all foreign trade, when we are all 
reduced to the condition of the ancient Britons! And if we 
were all completely “ free,” those with special advantages 
would impoverish the others. 


A Leacue Po.icy 


The only possible alternative, if we are to maintain and 
improve our standard of living, is a policy of joint and co- 
operative international action. But, as in the case of dis- 
armament, that involves the acceptance of the “ collective 
system ” instead of “ the balance of power” as the basis of 
our policy. It means that the Governments must aim not at 
getting as much out of the common pool as each can for itself, 
but at increasing the common pool of wealth and well-being. 

Commercial policy must be, not a scramble for markets 
but an effort to increase markets; not a rivalry of “national” 
traders and financiers, but an arrangement for the improve- 
ment of all openings for trade. Clearly there will be no 
progress if what “ England ” gains, “ France” must lose. On 
that basis neither will assist the other by reducing tariffs or 
by improving the purchasing-power of its workers for foreign 
goods. The only hope is in the growth of some desire for a 
common advantage, in which both “ England ” and “ France 
can share. But the traditional rivalries, and the mythology 
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of a “ balance of trade,” like the “ balance of power,” prevent 
the understanding of the principles embodied in the League 
system. Clearly any nation can have a “ favourable balance ” 
which is, therefore, “‘ unfavourable ” for all the other nations 
it deals with! But all cannot have a “ favourable ” balance! 
Like all “ balances ” of power, the balance of trade is an ex- 
cuse for “ over-balancing”’ the other fellow. Can we not think 
of some less primitive basis for policy affecting other people? 

Some of the evils from which we are suffering are the results 
of the misuse of what is good. Increased productive power is 
good ; and it is good that such power, industrial and agricul- 
tural, should increase in countries such as India and China 
and Japan which had not advanced so rapidly as Europe in 
the last century. It is good that oil and electricity should be 
added to coal as motive-powers, even if they change the 
balance of natural advantage between different nations. It 
is good that the amount of leisure and the ways of using it 
should increase among those with low incomes. But all these 
good things are new, and they create confusion unless they are 
directed by a new policy. That new policy must be world- 
wide: and as there is no world authority with compulsory 
powers it must be a policy of agreement arising out of a 
reconcilement of conflicting interests in view of a common 
good. The League system provides the material instruments 
for such a policy. 


How to Usr THE LEAGUE 


How, then, can the League be used? On the financial side 
we have experience of League loans, of the restoration of 
certain countries by League assistance and of the added 
security which a League guarantee can give for the proper use 
of capital invested abroad. Also the Bank for International 
Settlements, having finished its “‘ reparation ” tasks, still has 
the function of connecting Central Banks in their normal 
work of stabilising the issue of credit. The failure of the 
Monetary Conference of 1933 was partly due to the lack of 
preparation for it. The use of the League system cannot be 
improvised. Years of hard work on the part of the competent 
departments of the several Governments concerned are 


necessary for the working of the League system. But we can 
begin that to-morrow. 
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As examples of what should be done at once—first, the 
Governments should take steps to avoid the use of currency 
policy as a weapon in an economic war. The League system 
should be used in the adjustment of currency difficulties. It 
will be disastrous for the common people in all countries if the 
chief Governments devaluate their currencies in the attempt 
to gain an advantage over foreign traders or creditors. Hardly 
less disastrous would be the stabilisation of its currency by 
any Government at such a level as will set up new strain and 
cause another collapse later. The right policy is stabilisation 
of the chief currencies on an international basis, by agreement 
between the Governments; and the League system can be 
used for that purpose. 

Secondly, an international monetary system should be 
maintained by closer consultation through the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements. At Basle, the Bank of International 
Settlements is almost helpless, as it has no financial market 
to work upon; and the Bank of England, although it is 
becoming again the only real international bank, is limited at 
present to the “sterling area.” The Bank of International 
Settlements may have to be moved to a real money market 
and should be given important work to do as a clearing-house 
and a reservoir, particularly for those countries which are 
financially weak. 

Thirdly, in order to effect the resumption of international 
investment, the Financial Committee of the League should be 
studying the technical details. Through the League it should 
be possible to develop a system of international supervision 
and control which would assure the most fruitful distribution 
of capital, to the greatest satisfaction and security of borrowers 
and investors alike. Perhaps new forms of financial instru- 
ments are needed or new devices for watching the flow of 
investment and giving advice to investors and borrowers. 
While the constitution of the League is being discussed, 
attention should be given to the strengthening and improve- 
ment of its economic and financial organisation. Financial 
improvements must precede any alleviation of the present 
restrictions on trade ; and the League system can be used for 
this. By such means a settlement and composition of out- 
standing debts may be reached, so as to make possible the 

freer flow of trade. 

It does not follow that the traditional method of finding 
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markets by making foreign loans or investments is the only 
way in which the increased purchasing-power required for 
using increased production can be attained. It is always 
possible also to increase purchasing-power within a nation by 
new banking or governmental policy so as to increase the 
proportion of the national income which goes to the working 
farmer and the wage-earner. But here financial policy must be 
co-ordinated with such policies as are promoted through the 
International Labour Office. 

On questions directly affecting employment and wage- 
earners generally the International Labour Office provides 
the means for a much safer protection of the standards of 
living than can be provided by tariffs and currency juggling. 
For example, we have to meet a situation which is due to the 
fact that in China in 1920-3 the number of spindles increased 
by 180 per cent., in Japan by 115 per cent., and in India by 
42 per cent. In the rest of the world there was a decline of 
3°8 per cent. Under the old “‘ free ” trade, this would lead to 
the closing down of the older factories and a movement of 
industry to countries with “ cheap labour.” But the real 
difficulty is that in such countries modern machinery is being 
installed in communities which are otherwise primitive in 
their organisation. The International Labour Office has, 
therefore, two important functions to perform for the advan- 
tage of all the countries concerned: first, to promote the 
fixing of minimum standards, particularly of wages, and, 
secondly, to increase the purchasing-power of the workers in 
the less-developed countries. But we have not begun to use 
the International Labour Office as it could be used. It is still 
regarded by many “ practical politicians ” and business men 
as a sort of “ charity organisation ” for the workers. But it 
might be, and was intended to be, a means of improving the 
organisation of employment by securing international agree- 
ments to raise rather than lower the level of the conditions 
under which industry works. 

But, whatever the efficacy of the existing League system in 
meeting present economic difficulties, the main point is that 
those difficulties in their international aspects must be met 
by international means. If the League and International 
Labour Office are not good enough, then improve them. But 
the principle they embody is unshaken. It is a counsel of 
despair to go backwards simply because one has met a 
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difficulty in going forwards. New times need new means to 
meet new obstacles. Our policy and the methods of applying 
it in the economic sphere must be as different from the pre- 
war rivalry of trade as the policy of the reduction of arma- 
ments by international agreement is different from the old 
policy of a race in armaments ; for the old policy, so far from 
meeting the new difficulties, only makes matters worse. 
The League system involves co-operation between the 
nations, not subordination of the nations to a fantastic 
World-State. A League policy, therefore, is a means for 
promoting both the interests of each nation and the interests 
of all. Separate interests are not necessarily opposed interests ; 
and, indeed, interests which appear to be opposed are in some 
cases interests misjudged. But in no case does any nation lose 
when its policy supports those interests which are common 
to all. 
C. DetisLte Burns. 


THE STRONG MAN OF HUNGARY. 
Ts begin with an anecdote, possibly untrue : As General 


Gombés, Prime Minister of Hungary, was on a speech- 

making tour of the provinces soon after his accession 
to office in October 1932, he came to stay the night with a 
distinguished local official, whose wife is mistress of the 
delicate adornment of lamp-shades, screens and so forth, with 
neat sketches in a suitably archaic style. She even makes 
whole series of such illustrations for different rooms, choosing 
historical subjects. When General Gémbés was shown his 
room he turned to his hostess and said in tones of the liveliest 
pleasure: “ But how charming of you, Madame!” For a — 
moment the hostess was nonplussed as to the reason for her 
especial charmingness. Then—no doubt—she smiled delight- 
fully and diplomatically. The room was her Napoleon room. 

Such a tale is, of course, misleading. It may indeed be. 
suspected of having an all-too-close connection with the 
doubtless perfectly fortuitous fact that Gémbés has a trick 
of putting his right hand into the front of his coat, and so 
assuming a pose similar to that without which Napoleon 
would be unimaginable to the majority of those who have 
ever heard of him. The story is, in fact, a reflection, as much 
on its tellers—Hungary—as on its butt—Hungary’s strong 
man. In the light of subsequent events, indeed, it implies a 
compliment to the latter’s vigorous qualities. For it was 
assumed in many quarters, both within and without the 
country, when he took office in 1932, for the first time Prime 
Minister, that Hungary was in for virtual, possibly actual, 
dictatorship. Such a supposition provides a rather sad com- 
mentary on the political life of the nation. 

His predecessor, Count Karolyi, an earnest, ageing and 
scholarly figure, had held office for thirteen precarious months 
after Count Bethlen’s fall in 1931. He was generally con- 
sidered as nothing more than a stop-gap for the same Count 
Bethlen himself, who, in spite of considerable unpopularity in 
the country, seems to be credited by friends and enemies 
alike with superlative powers of political recuperation. His 
stop-gap nominee fell victim to much the same combination 
of party dissension and economic difficulties as had ended 
Count Bethlen’s own long reign. And, again with the latter’s 
vigorous support, Gémbés became Prime Minister. 


: 
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_ Although he is by way of showing himself a hardened 
political pragmatist, his significance to the country at the 
moment of his accession was contained in his past rather than 
in his future. He was known above all, as his critics abroad 
did not fail to emphasise with gloomy satisfaction, as a one- 
time leader of the fiercely reactionary Hungarian nationalist 
movement of the immediate post-Communist period. While 
under Count Bethlen’s handling, however, this noisy agitation 
died a dwindling death, and most of its prominent figures 
vanished mercifully from the political stage; while others, 
more able, followed changed convictions and the trend of 


political markets into the Opposition, Captain Gombés bided 


his time. Finally he made his peace with Count Bethlen, and 
this action and his undoubted ability were shortly afterwards 
recognised by his appointment to high office in the War 
Ministry. At a time when corruption within the State was 
beginning to acquire a certain abstract publicity value, 
towards the close of the Bethlen reign, Captain, soon General, 
Gémbés acquired a reputation for uncompromising severity 
in matters of administrative scandals, and for some proficiency 
in their detection. His friendship with Admiral Horthy, the 
Regent of Hungary, is held to have influenced his rapid 
promotion ; but he has shown himself perfectly capable of 
rising to his opportunities. So he came to be War Minister in 
Count Karolyi’s Cabinet, which preceded his own. 

It may be conceived that as regards his country the new 
Prime Minister could hope for nothing more than sectional 
popularity. To the Jews he bore the reputation of a one-time 
vigorous anti-Semite. To the Legitimists he was—and still is 
—the representative of the forces which baulked King Charles 
of his Hungarian throne in 1921, for he had played no small 
part in the defeat of the Royal troops almost before the gates 
of Buda. He was somewhat of a “ self-made ” man in a land 
of pronounced exclusiveness. As the Elisha to Count Beth- 
len’s Elijah, he is, as is incidentally the Regent, also a 
Protestant. Active Legitimist forces in the country are 
mostly aristocratic and Catholic. As regards Parliamentary 
support, however—and more than one Hungarian Deputy has 
been called to order for talking of a Parliamentary dictator- 
ship in the land—he could count on a far greater welcome, not 


only as the potential consolidator of the Government party, 


but as the personal friend of several of the Opposition, notably 
VoL. CXLV. 3 
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of M. Tibor Eckhardt, leader of the Small Farmers’ Party, 
who in his unregenerate days displayed much the same 
nationalistic fervour as Goémbés himself. By far the greatest 
danger to him and to his country was naturally the agrarian 
slump. er 
To deal with this situation came a man of determination 
and ambition. As such all knew him. He has been accused 
even of slight megalomania, and he may be suspected of a 
certain grim sense of humour in so far as one of a congenitally 
humourless race can enjoy that distinction. His person is 
extraordinary in an unremarkable fashion. Not above 
medium height, he is prodigiously deep-chested, and he gives 


the impression of being one of the few Hungarian soldiers who _ 


enjoy a civilian suit. He is forty-eight. The Cabinet which he 
formed was also dubbed the “ forty-year-olds,”’ from the fact 
of there being hardly a man over fifty in it. It is also the first 
non-revolutionary Hungarian Cabinet not to contain a count 
or a baron—for what that fact is worth as a sign of the times. 

The “ ex-Fascist,” ‘‘ militarist”? potential dictator of 
Hungary began by the enunciation of some eminently liberal 
intentions. His public political utterances were indeed 
models of realism. He reassured the Jews, renounced dic- 
tatorship and declared for democracy. The official state of 
emergency, in force since September 1931, was raised, liberty 
of assembly was partially restored and liberty of the Press 
was mentioned. Moreover, he pledged his Government, not for 
the last time, to reinstitute in Hungary general secret suffrage. 
At the same time, in the first months of his ministry, Opposi- 
tion victories in Parliamentary by-elections, which had dis- 
turbed the complacency of the Government party in the last 
months of the Karolyi régime, came to an end. The Opposi- 
tion were left to their protests and evidence of minor but 
effective electioneering pressure on the part of the authorities. 
Gémbés also announced a vague prospect of an agrarian 
reform. In a speech-making tour of the country these and 
many other hopes of nation-wide co-operation and effort were 
developed in a programme, the number of whose points grew 
daily, to the delight of the cartoonists and the coffee-house 
wits, till it reached ninety-nine, and by an afterthought 
rounded off the hundred. “ Don’t criticise. Work,” was the 
dominant note of his oratory. 

General Gémbés is above all a realist. Neither of his more 
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sensational positive announcements has so far borne fruit. 
Secret suffrage, the persistent, not disinterested cry of the 
Opposition, he has solemnly announced will be instituted 
under his Government. He may be presumed not unjustifiably 
to be foreseeing a lengthy future for the latter. His treatment 
of this problem is, however, eminently rational. He is steering 
his craft, almost under emergency conditions, through the 
narrow, shallow seas of economic crisis, and he is having no 
easy job. It is doubtful whether any portion of the crew, 
passengers, cargo or rats would be any the better for a squabble 
for control of the tiller at this stage. The second major point, 
agrarian reform, considered as a real project and not as the 
mere soothing promise to which it has apparently been 
reduced, contains elements of a neat political manceuvre which 
is also of great social and political significance. Such a reform 
would bring Hungary nearer the rank of one of the agrarian 
democracies of Middle Europe, would broaden the basis of the 
anti-revolutionary element in the country ; but first of all it 
would take the wind out of the sails of that leading Opposition 
party, the Small Farmers. 

Finally, in his efforts to instil ideals of unity and co-opera- 
tion into his countrymen may be detected a desire to circum- 
vent the Parliamentary hegemony of the so-called United 
Party, with whom the General may well have expected 
friction. This policy he may be found continuing, cautiously, 
throughout his time of office. There were seven secessions 
from the Opposition on his assumption of power, and there 
has been at least one notable reconciliation with a personage 
who had previously retired from politics in a huff. The 
founding of a newspaper (with the ingenuous title of [ndepen- 
dence) and the creation of a pin-button as badge of Gémbés- 
loyalty are also straws in the wind that blows from the Prime 
Minister to the mere lay politician. 

Much of Gémbés’ energy has been expended against a 


- somewhat intractable internal situation, in modest but 


doubtless meritorious effort to combat economic depression 
and to consolidate his own position with regard to party 
politics. In foreign affairs his policy has been all the richer in 
contrasts. Conditioned though it must be by the country’s 


“unceasing, weary, sometimes almost hopeless-seeming struggle 


for treaty revision, it has provided an astonishing number of 
somewhat paradoxical sensations. 
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The greatest contrast is between his first action and his — 
latest. For the first and not the least sensation of his reign — 
was his change of Foreign Minister, the new appointment 
being M. Kanya, till then for several years Hungarian Minister — 


in Berlin, whence he came with the reputation of a thorough | 


Germanophile and a “very lively gentleman indeed,” as a 
famous English journalist described him. His appointment — 
was hailed as a sure symptom of Gémbés’ orientation of 
Hungarian policy towards a rapprochement with Germany as 
the patron of treaty revision. This was in contradiction to — 
Count Bethlen’s constant attention to Italy. Gémbés 
seemed to have ideas of his own. 

He proceeded to illustrate them—or, as his severer critics. 
declared, his lack of them—by a political round of calls. Thus 
contact was made with Vienna shortly after the assumption 
of power in Germany by Hitler, when there was talk of the 
Anschluss on the one hand and Austria-Hungary on the other. 
Followed a visit to Rome in accordance with the friendly 
relations assiduously preserved between Hungary and Italy 
on Count Bethlen’s initiative. But in sharp contrast to both 
of these came a totally unexpected visit to Herr Hitler in 
Berlin, when the Prime Minister stole away by night without 
the knowledge of anyone but the Foreign Minister himself. 
Yet another event of importance was the visit of M. Kanya to 
Paris, the first occasion on which a Hungarian Foreign 
Minister has been received at the Quai d’Orsay since the war. 
With the Little Entente all agog, the conversations were 
ostensibly confined to the problem of economic co-operation 
of the Danubian States: M. Kanya is understood to have 
expressed a somewhat natural preference for bilateral agree- 
ments as opposed to adherence to any scheme for Pan- 
Danubia based on the status quo. The final visit of 1933 was to 
the Balkans, in which some saw in Gémbés and his Foreign 
Minister the emissaries of Italy engaged in promoting 
resistance to the coming Balkan Pact. 

This all-embracing political sociability up to a certain time 
was perfectly expressive of Hungary’s international position, 
and, it may be presumed, of Gdmbés’ ideas on the subject. 
Much of the country’s activity in the foreign sphere was 
devoted to her desperate economic needs, to elaborating a 
system of bilateral commercial agreements with her encircling 
neighbours, or to the discovery of distant and improbable 
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markets for her products. On the purely political plane, 
Gémbés—that little, one-time Napoleonic gesture forgotten ? 
—was “hedging.” 

__ His resolution has been sudden. It may be suspected of 
| being the work almost as much of Hitler as of Gémbés. 
| Hungary has now definitely associated herself with Austria 
| and Italy in opposition to German wishes. The value of this 
! 

| 


new association has yet to be tested, but it would seem to have 
introduced into Central Europe a new and life-giving element. 
The people of Hungary at any rate are in no doubts about it. 
| Gombés’ Government has lived to hear a great hymning sigh 
| of relief and hope go up in the country, as though the strangle- 
| hold of the Little Entente had been forced to loosen ever so 
| slightly. Some may see in the new step a justification of a 
foreign policy which was not Gédmbés’ except by compulsion, 
and which he owes to the initiative of his predecessor, 
Bethlen. Hungarian thanks to God for His mercy may soon 
seem to have been premature. But the Rome agreements can 
hardly fade in essential importance, if their immediate effect 
is but slowly perceptible. 

There is a corollary to this which concerns Gémbés par- 
ticularly. As often as the question of any sort of association 
of Austriaand Hungary together assumes importance, the Mon- 
archist problem crops up again. If there is to be any Austro- 
Hungarian union, say the Legitimists, what better form could 
it take than a double Monarchy? A Habsburg restoration 
was declared to be a casus belli by Czechoslovakia over twelve 
years ago, and the usual official reply to Legitimist agitation 
is an implicit reference to Little Entente nervousness and 
possible aggressiveness. There is another consideration, 
which is of especial interest now that the question crops up 
more insistently than ever. Gémbés’ personal attitude to 
Monarchism in Hungary must willy-nilly bear reference to his 
action against the returning Habsburg king in 1921. In that 

he was associated with Admiral Horthy, who is now Regent 
of Hungary and a personal friend of his. Ss 


SOUTH AFRICA TO-DAY. 


OUTH Africa to-day may be described as a country 
flowing with prosperity and problems. Thanks to the 


gold premium, it has witnessed a return to good fortune, . 


sudden and dramatic, even for a country where good luck has 
a trick of coming in the manner of a fairy tale. It is indeed 
pleasant to visit a city like Johannesburg, brisk, enterprising, 


confident, care-free, after residence in a London only now 


slowly recovering from depression, or after brief visits to those 
cities of modern Europe whose fictitious gaiety serves only to 
advertise the profound melancholy which has descended on 


their squares and streets. Johannesburg is not only pros-- 


perous, but it believes, not without good grounds, that that 
prosperity is going to continue. The gold boom, I was 


informed, will last at least another five years, and then if 


gold fails, well, something else will turn up—radium for 
example, or exploitation on a large scale of the great potential 
mineral resources of the country. Thus the shops, the hotels, 
the bars, the cinemas, even the theatres of Johannesburg are 
thronged. Everybody—from millionaires to typists—is specu- 
lating. Brokers, hitherto innocent of any knowledge of Stock 
Exchange procedure, are making small fortunes. London 
houses of venerable standing are opening new agencies to cope 
with this rush of business on the Rand. Great Kaffir houses, 
like the Anglo-American Corporation, the General Mining and 
Financial Corporation, and the Union Corporation, are show- 
ing remarkable profits. The mines, with an eye on new possi- 
bilities, are recruiting black labour from new areas in the 
north, calling these boys “ tropicals.” Johannesburg, in a 
word, is thriving, and its prosperity is flowing into every city 
and dorp and homestead of the Union. The country is living 
on gold, and while the boom lasts the task of a Union Finance 
Minister is an easy one. 

There is, of course, an element of uncertainty and artifici- 
ality in any such dependence on an industry so sensitive to 
world conditions and labour costs, and South Africans are 
well aware of it. And that is where the problems come in. 
Kimberley, for example, is a town which lives on its past, and 
what has happened to diamonds might yet happen to gold. 
That is why the Government and the people of South Africa 
are determined to use this gift from the gods for the purpose 
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of developing their other industries and, above all, that 
venerable industry of agriculture which, despite the vicissi- 
tudes of seasons, the caprice of world prices, the absurdities of 
tariffs, is too securely based on the fundamental needs of men 
ever to sink into decay. Using its new wealth, the Union is 
spoon-feeding the farmer—the votes of the veldt are precious 
in the eyes of the politicians—is embarking on ambitious State 
ventures like the new iron and steel corporation at Pretoria ; 
is refashioning its harbours and its railways; is pushing its 
foreign trade with remarkable zeal. And it is the State, rather 
than the individual, which inspires all this activity. There is 
probably as much State control in South Africa as there is in 
Russia. Ever since the days of Paul Kruger there has been a 
tradition of paternalism in South African administration, and 
the vast distances, the climatic changes which in one month 
bring all the horrors of a drought on the land, and the next 
deluge it with rains which sweep away rivers and bring 
transport almost to a standstill, and the activities of the 
locust, the malaria-carrying mosquito and other pests, make 
the individual look puny, and call for the concerted efforts of 
the whole community. Everywhere the bureaucracy is at 
work, experimenting and controlling, and every additional 
ounce of gold mined on the Rand whets its appetite for 
interference. 

The problem, however, of developing other industries than 
gold-mining is a difficult one, and the courage of South Africa 
in tackling it is to be applauded. The country is primarily 
pastoral, and the fall in wool prices grievously affected the 
farmer, particularly as, owing to the drought, he was not able 
to take full advantage of the recent remarkable price recovery 
in that commodity. The fine fruit farms of the Cape Province, 
and the cane fields of Natal, have suffered from the general 
fall of prices. When I was recently in the Paarl district, I saw 
thousands of cases of beautiful pears originally destined for 
London side-tracked to Johannesburg owing to the break 
in the dollar and the consequent dumping of Californian 
fruit on the British market. The dollar and the climate 
between them make the lot of the South African farmer a 


hard one. : oO 
There is another economic complication of recent date 


which is perturbing South Africa. The Union has always 


looked to Great Britain as its best market, and Ottawa was 
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held to have put the seal on that idea. It is true that the home 
country is still the best market, but all the Dominions are now 
beginning to realise that the British Isles can no longer be 
expected to absorb that expansion of agriculture which is their 
goal. Great Britain is now in process of becoming a highly 
protectionist country, and is announcing to the world, not 
forgetting the British Commonwealth of Nations, that not 
only the British industrialist but the British farmer is to have 
first place in the economic plans of its rulers. Moreover, Great 
Britain, with its large population and great purchasing power, 
is still the magnet which attracts all the surplus products of 
the world. For these two reasons the Dominions are being 
compelled to look elsewhere for potential markets. South ~ 

Africa is still maintaining the former level of its exports to 
this country, but taking its export trade altogether last year 
witnessed a decline of from 48 to 38 per cent. in its exports to 
Great Britain. The last citrus season, owing to competition 
from Brazil and other countries, was a bad one, and though 
the present deciduous season was not unsuccessful, it held its 
own only by great efforts. The next two years, it is estimated, 
will be highly critical. The Union, therefore, is looking to 
Europe as an outlet for that surplus production which it feels 
Great Britain can no longer absorb. That is the explanation 
of the decision of General Hertzog to appoint new ministers in 
Berlin and Paris, and generally to strengthen South Africa’s 
diplomatic service; that is the plea urged in favour of the 
Italian Shipping Subsidy, which was described to me by 
an influential South African as “a bribe to an Italian ship- 
ping line to push South African goods in South-eastern 
Europe.” 

And what South Africa is trying to do in Europe, Australia 
it will be noted is already attempting in the Far East, through 
the mission which, headed by Mr. Latham, is now visiting 
Japan, China, Java, Malaya and the Philippines. 

It is the economic problem which besets South Africa, as it 
besets almost every other nation in the world. Even those 
issues which on the surface do not appear so are at the 
moment fundamentally economic. Thus, the native problem 
is resolving itself into a labour issue. Unlike India, the native 
problem of South Africa is not political in its character. The 
Bantu tribes have no political consciousness. Their congresses 
reveal no signs of an effective racial solidarity and, indeed, 
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the dissensions of the various tribes are pitifully revealed at 
them. The South African native is still a child, as their 
leaders have frankly confessed to me. The Tshekedi affair 
was primarily a rivalry between two conscientious men—a 
zealous British official and an equally zealous native chief. 
The South African natives are happily free from that form of 
pride which seeks expression in claims of political equality, 
but at the same time they have their grievances, and these 
grievances are mainly economic, though, of course, the edu- 
cated South African native suffers dreadfully from that 
inferiority complex to which white men, who may be his 
inferiors in intelligence and in moral conduct, are always 
drawing his attention. 

In a country like South Africa, where a certain proportion 
of the white population, particularly among the Afrikaners, 
finds it difficult to understand and to grapple with the 
intricacies of modern civilisation, there is bound to be a 
residue of inefficients, who in a white country would in process 
of time sink to the level of the unskilled labourer. In South 
Africa, however, the “ poor white,” in his descent downwards, 
comes sharply up against the black man. The resulting 
economic clash is one of the gravest issues which South 
African statesmen have to face. All kinds of attempts are 
being made to maintain the privilege of the white man, even 
of the poor white. Every effort of government is strained to 
save the youth of the country from the peril of having to 
compete with the native, and that is one reason behind such 
institutions as the Special Service Battalion at Roberts 
Heights, near Pretoria. Here some two thousand youths are 
subjected to military discipline, and at the same time are 
trained in various industries, as cobblers, carpenters, railway- 
men, telegraphists, and so on. The scheme, which may be 
extended to Samar is meeting with considerable criticism 
in Labour and University circles, but it is justified on the 
ground that otherwise those youths would ultimately 
degenerate into unemployables. 

In conversation with the native leaders I have invariably 
found that their grievances ultimately were economic—the 
complaints of the mine workers (on the whole unjustified, 
because it is in the interests of the mine owners to look after 
their employees), the pass system which puts restrictions on 
the movements of “ the boys ” in towns, the housing shortage 
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which sends the native to live in locations too far from his 
work, and the eternal land hunger. The Government at the 
moment is thrashing out its native bills, and has to face this 
double problem of providing reserved land for the tribes, and 
of securing them such representation as will enable them to 
ventilate constitutionally their economic grievances. Generals 
Hertzog and Smuts are thus confronted with a hard task. 
Perhaps, in the long run, they may find a solution through the 
new spirit in which the youth of South Africa, particularly in 
the universities, is approaching his black brethren. 

The native is not the only economic-racial trouble in South 
Africa. Natal, for instance, is seriously preoccupied over the 
growth in numbers and influence of the Indians. Repatriation 
is the official solution, but I am told that for every Indian 
repatriated, ten are born. The Indians in Natal have no 
desire to return to Mother India. Many of them are low caste, 
many of them are prospering, and all of them are more 
intelligent and industrious than the natives. Moreover, they 
feel that they have behind them a Government of India which, 
as in the case of the Indians in East Africa, will fight for their 
interests. 

Moreover, the Asiatic problem is troubling South Africa in 
another direction. ‘‘ The Japanese menace” is as much a 
subject of conversation in Capetown and Durban as it is in 
Manchester and Leeds. Cheap Japanese goods have been 
flooding the Union shops, and the Union Government have 
imposed what is virtually a prohibitive tariff, thus protecting 
their own goods, but not of course British, against this per- 
sistent Nippon trade push. Moreover, South Africans are 
seriously perturbed over the footing which the Japanese have 
attained in Abyssinia, and over the rumours that they are 
trying to wring immigration concessions from the Portuguese 
in Mozambique. South Africa fears Japanese designs on the 
African continent, and there is little doubt that it is Japan 
which has prompted Mr. Pirow, the Minister of Defence, to 
devote so much time to the Air Force and to the general 
defences of the Union. 

There is also a Jewish problem in South Africa. For a long 
time many Afrikaners, despite General Smuts’ ardent support 
of Zionism, have been railing against Jews, particularly 
against Jewish immigrants, whom they call, for some mys- 
terious reason, “ Peruvians.” The Jews have secured a strong 
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grip on the hotel industry and the retail trade of the country, 
and the old familiar story of the rich Jewish Shylock and the 
poor Christian farmer is being told again all over the veldt. 
The Jews, in their turn, fanned the dispute by their opposition 
to the Government’s quota system for regulating immigra- 
tion—an unnecessary step on their part, for the quota in 
practice is working out in their favour. More recently a new 
factor in the anti-Semitic campaign has arisen in the activities 
of bodies known as Grey Shirts who, strongly supported by 
certain German interests, are fulminating against Jews, 
particularly in the eastern parts of Cape Province. These 
Grey Shirts are mainly Afrikaners, and being unable to attack 
the British owing to the new political alignment, and being 
tired of attacking one another, are now mobilising against the 
Jews. Anti-Semitism is a favourite subject of conversation in 
South Africa, but though it has dangerous potentialities it is 
doubtful if it will ever become as serious an issue as it is on the 
continent of Europe. For one thing, the Jewish leaders in 
South Africa are as highly respected as the Jewish leaders are 
in England and, moreover, the Jews have contributed so 
much to the prosperity of South Africa that any serious 
persecution would be as stupid as it would be unjust. 

Such, in brief, are some of the problems which confront 
South Africa. They look and are formidable enough, but on 
the credit side of the ledger are two cheering assets. In the 
first place, the very gravity of these problems is at last 
bringing the Afrikaners and the Englishmen together. A 
co-operation as friendly as that, say, of the Englishman 
and the Scot will be long in coming, and there are many 
Britishers in the Union who shake their heads and declare it 
will never come at all. Yet it is something after all that General 
Hertzog and General Smuts have buried the hatchet, and that 
even so astute a politician as Doctor Malan, so far, has not 
wrecked, though he may retard, the fusion movement. South 
Africa is responding to the new forces sweeping throughout 
the world, and is finding the old political feuds and shibboleths 
threadbare and meaningless. There are, of course, political 
feuds in South Africa—the Afrikaner is a born politician, and 
Natal grows political enthusiasm as fruitfully as it grows sugar 
—but it is a hopeful sign that the most acrimonious battles 
are no longer between British and Dutch, but between Dutch 
and Dutch (vide the editorials of Die Burger). 
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The second great asset on the ledger is the buoyancy of the 
people of South Africa. It is very difficult to be pessimistic in 
a country where Nature refuses the inhabitants permission to 
be bored, and where with her gracious caprice she is perpetu- 
ally giving with one hand what she takes away with the other. 
The country is intensely alive ; it is too young to be wearied. 
The South African is up and doing, and if he makes mistakes 
he is too busy to brood over them for long. 

Nei Grant. 


SIR WALTER OF HENLEY AND THE 
GOSPEL OF HUSBANDRY. 


HE mysteries of the Middle Age are manifold, and they 

may be associated with various aspects of the national 

activities. Naturally, too, they will include literary 
problems such as the authorship of some well-known work 
which has been ascribed to one writer or to another with the 
complacent confidence engendered of tradition. Eventually 
this fabulous title is challenged and found defective, though it 
may continue to receive a certain amount of learned support 
for another generation or even longer. Such at least might be 
the fate of the Treatise of Husbandry referred to in the 
present article, for which a romantic origin has been claimed 
regardless of a possible inquisition of a “ third degree” in 
the form of a “ historical revision.” 

That the origin or text of this important treatise, which 
remained a household book for nearly three centuries, should 
remain obscure is indeed surprising in view of the progressive 
study of economic history which is now a subject of inter- 
national interest as well as of local piety. In particular, the 
development of the English rural economy has received 
special attention during the last fifty years. Valuable texts 
and essays have been written or edited, and special biblio- 
graphies and glossaries have been compiled by English and 
American or other foreign scholars, aided by academic 
institutions and by local societies or guilds. At the same time 
these agrarian studies have not been always helpful for the 
elucidation of certain aspects of the subject which have for 
some reason or other been taken for granted or merely over- 
looked. 

In any discussion of the sources and literature of English 
“Husbandry ” it is important to remember the earlier 
significance of the term, and to distinguish between didactic 
treatises on the management of landed estates and records of 
administrative proceedings relating to their survey or valua- 
tion. These two aspects may be easily confused, because 
later students have found in the unequalled stores of English 
records, central and local, concrete examples of the processes 
of manorial farming which seemed far more original and 
impressive than the obiter dicta of anonymous essayists. 

As these students have ceased to depend largely on semi- 
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official treatises for the procedure of the King’s Court and 
Household, so they have neglected the treatise of Husbandry 
and its satellites in favour of the manorial muniments which 
are being brought together by the public spirit of the present 
Master of the Rolls. 

The mere fact that the manors which form the background 
of these studies represent a great national interest (for 
agriculture was, whatever it may be now, the premier 
industry of medieval England) explains the preservation of 
such manorial treatises and emphasises their value as a source 
of information ; but although a serviceable edition was pub- 
lished for the first time in 1890, it was available only to 
Fellows of the Royal Historical Society and to subscribing 
libraries at that date. It follows, therefore, that a large 
number of students may not have had sufficient opportunities 
of appreciating the wisdom and charm of these quaint and 
sententious dissertations; and certainly they have not 
attempted to grapple with some difficulties in the texts or 
with the obscure relations of the various groups of manuscripts 
which furnished forth the belated edition referred to above. 

Again, we must remember that the descriptions of medieval 
farming contained in such works as 4lfric’s Colloquy, Winner 
and Waster and the Formularies for manorial accounts just 
published in memory of J. P. Gilson are not “ treatises,”’ but 
memoranda relating to title-deeds or administrative precepts. 
Even the curious Ledger of the monk-bailiff of Fountains 
Abbey, compiled in his “chamber” (where he also slept), and 
carried in his head while he rode forth on business of his house, 
tells us nothing in the author’s own words, though if we help 
ourselves from its pages we can discover that manorial officers 
might supply the lack of a village store by debiting food and 
clothing and stock on the credit of wages due. This, however, 
was near the end of the Wars of the Roses, and even then we 
do not find as much information about husbandry in the 
family papers of the Pastons and Stonors or other families 
concerned with the wool-trade as we can pick up from the 
Estate Book of Henry of Bray, a contemporary of Walter of 
Henley and the ex-bailiff owner of a model estate which under- 
went few changes down to a recent date. 

And so, after all, the medieval treatise on husbandry is 
quite an uncommon survival, as may be indicated by the 
vogue of copies made for the information of manor lords, or 
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ladies, and religious houses. Léopold Delisle, who began his 
work on Norman agriculture between the discovery of a MS. 
of Walter of Henley’s agriculture in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and its publication for the Ecole des Chartes in 1856, 
remarked that such treatises are rare in France. Certainly 
this manuscript was regarded as a precious survival, though 
no attempt was made to collate it before the English edition 
of 1890. Thus the medieval field was left clear for the indus- 
trious compilers of treatises on husbandry and housekeeping, 
who rang the changes upon Bishop Grosseteste’s Rules and 
Walter of Henley’s Husbandry (with its subsidiary treatises) 
from the middle of the thirteenth to the close of the fourteenth 
century, when the effects of the Black Death had begun to 
undermine the old manorial system of demesne farming. 

It is possible, too, that an increasing use of the vernacular 
coupled with the tradition that Grosseteste had translated 
his own Rules and Walter of Henley’s treatise from English 
into French, had encouraged the production of English ver- 
sions during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, some of 
which are extant. These English versions, and earlier Latin 
ones, are interesting and may assist in identifying the respec- 
tive codices. An English version of the Husbandry was first 
printed in the time of Wynkyn de Worde, but at this date 
the manorial system was being manipulated by business-like 
lords and lawyer-like stewards to meet the changing condi- 
tions of demesne farming and, before long, a new text-book 
was compiled and published by a “ Master Fitzherbert,” 
whose Book of Husbandry practically ignored the treatise of 
his predecessor. 

The subject of printed texts or versions of these treatises 
may remind us that an interesting and useful collection of 
Englished texts was published a few years ago for an English 
landowner under the title of The Manor Farm. Mr. Cripps- 
Day tells us in his introduction that his own experience of 
farm bailiffs and farm hands led him to believe that these 
treatises might still prove edifying to owner-farmers. His 
personal contribution is shrewd and scholarly, though not 
concerned with critical discussions, and he has done good 
service by including the facsimile of an English version of 
Husbandry communicated to Sir Francis Walsingham by a 
“ Gentleman of Caen ” as a wonder work of English agrarian 
lore. This version was printed in 1589 as The Book of Thrift. 
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The popularity of Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry is not 
altogether surprising in view of the wider appeal made by a 
work which, though chiefly concerned with husbandry for the 
information of “ husbands,” also suggests occupations for 
“ housewives ” and “ moderation” for young gentlemen ; 
while gentlemen’s servants were provided with a list (to be 
learnt by heart) of all the wearing apparel that their masters 
would require to be packed for travel. But a still greater 
attraction may have been, in an age when sport had to be 
rationed by statute, some useful tips on the “ properties ” and 
diseases of horses, besides supplementing the earlier treatises 
by information on bee-keeping and on the planting of orchards 
that were soon to change the face of the countryside. 

Later still, further attractive information is included 
(perhaps in both cases by the enterprise of printers) in an 
Epitome of Husbandry which interpolates, in the days of 
Walton and Cotton, “ Directions for the right use of the 
Angle.” And so the Book of Husbandry kept its place until 
important changes in agrarian economy paved the way for a 
long succession of agricultural text-books, supplemented by 
histories of British Agriculture. Finally, in 1882, Fitzherbert’s 
work was critically edited for the English Dialect Society, and 
Walter Skeat dealt faithfully with an Elizabethan editor who 
had bowdlerised the plain but terse prose of the original in 
order to produce a more “ elegant” effect; but when we 
recall that Walter Harte’s agricultural Essays (1764) were 
highly praised by Lord Chesterfield and Dr. Johnson for their 
“ elegance,” these incidents may quicken some misgivings as 
to the effect of interpolations by early scribes or of embellish- 
ments by later editors upon the text of Walter of Henley’s 
“treatise.” 

That text dealt with the related manuscripts of four 
treatises which may be very briefly mentioned here in order 
of date: (1) The Rules of St. Robert (Grosseteste) ; (2) Walter 
of Henley’s Treatise of Husbandry; (3) The Anonymous 
Husbandry and (4) Seneschaucie. Of these the first can be 
assigned to the years 1240-1 and the others to some dates 
between 1253 and 1312. The language in each case is Anglo- 
French. The authorship of the third and fourth treatises is 
unknown. To these French treatises must be added the text 
of a version in fifteenth-century English, with extracts from 
another English and a Latin version. For the Seneschaucie, 
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the text of Fleta would have to be collated. This is a bald 
statement of the printed materials available in the 1890 
edition. It might be added, however, that the editing of these 
texts involves the examination and collation of some thirty 
manuscripts, most of which have been classified and described 
in the 1890 edition or elsewhere. 

The case for further study and research in connection with 
the manuscript sources of these treatises is briefly this: The 
subject itself is one of national as well as of learned interest, 
but it is one that needs fuller elucidation from the materials 
that are now available. The edition of 1890, which purposely 
attempted no collation, correction or exposition of the text 
and which disregarded the literary and linguistic interest of 
the treatises, is now exhausted. And then, quite recently, an 
early manuscript of Walter of Henley’s Husbandry has been 
discovered in a register belonging to an English monastery, 
which had been preserved in the family of the grantee of the 
monastery site in 1536, a manuscript that possesses some 
features of great interest. 

The above statement seems to invite some pertinent 
questions. It is easier to ask questions of this sort than to 
answer them ; but such questions would not be asked unless 
they seemed likely to help towards completing the pioneer 
work of a distinguished scholar to whose sagacity and industry 
we owe the inception of a difficult and long-neglected task. 
There is of course the alternative—to remain wise in our own 
conception of the matter; but we are told that wisdom is 
justified of her children. The first question that would occur 
to any such inquirer must be “ Who was Walter of Henley, 
and what was his connection with the several treatises relating 
to husbandry ? ” 

The manuscripts of the Treatises of Husbandry do not 
usually mention the name of a reputed author, but several of 
the copyists assign the credit for one of them, at least, to 
Walter of Henley. “This is the ditty,” we read, “ of Hus- 
bandry that a wise man once made, who had for a name, Sir 
Walter of Hengley.” Here, alas, we are held up, for though 
editors, commentators, bibliographers and possibly the 
resourceful organisers of local pageants have assumed that 
Henley-on-Thames is indicated, there is really no justification 
for the assumption; and so our topographical progress is 
checked by the long array of Henleys in the gazetteers. 

VoL. CXLV. a7 
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These lie in fourteen counties at least, and they were variously 
spelt of old and are now variously modernised. Even the 
admirable learning of the Place-name Society could scarcely 
help us here; and even if Oxfordshire were intended, it 
would involve a hue and cry in Bucks and Berks also. In this 
predicament it might be best to avoid Henley Bridge alto- 
gether and to follow new clues, in Kent or Hampshire, to our 
author’s experiences as a landowner or land agent, a knight or 
friar. For the above extracts from the manuscripts can be 
continued as follows: ‘who first was a knight and then 
rendered himself a friar preacher.” It would seem then that 
Sir Walter was first bailiff or keeper of some group of manors 
and that then, like his contemporary Henry of Bray (whose » 
career can be actually traced in his own memoranda), he 
acquired and farmed land himself. His treatise contains an 
incidental but very human allusion to the practice in certain 
manors “‘ at the time when I was bailiff,” and there are other 
allusions that suggest the interest of a manor lord in the con- 
duct of its business. This could not flourish, he assures his 
readers, unless the lord is ever on his guard against the 
“malice”? of his officers which may deprive him of some 
fraction of the working-day, or even of a few handfuls of corn, 
or a dead sheep’s skin ; to say nothing of the bailiffs who fail 
to account for the profits of heaping the measures or “ tip- 
ping” the scales, making merchandise with their lord’s 
money to their own profit and not to the profit of the lord, a 
thing which is not “ loyal.” 

So much for the name. Something more might be said as 
to a family to fit the name or as to local features that might 
agree with the author’s commentaries, such as the mention in 
an unidentified manuscript of serjeants and bedels as typical 
manorial officers, a feature of Kentish establishments. For 
the present, however, we must be content to treat this 
worthy bailiff or manor lord, knight or friar, as an abstraction 
that might have been realised in many a manor or house of 
religion. After all we may not lose more by listening to the 
courtly patots of this unknown master of the Complete Art of 
Husbandry in some unnamed manor than if we were hearing a 
lecture by one, Isaak Walton, on the Gentle Art of Angling 
beside some purling brook, without learning that the maestro 
was a Cockney draper and his enchanted stream the river 


Lea. 
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We might fairly ask ourselves what manner of teacher was 
this, who made such a deep impression on those coming after 
him in many generations. As to this, Maitland has warned us 
that he may have been in advance of his time, like Arthur 
Young. But was his work a solitary inspiration; and were 
there not, through the centuries, scores of able manorial 
officers who had no means or ambition for displaying their 
knowledge, even if they possessed wit and personality for 
improving an occasion? We know that a Dominican could 
be a missionary, even in his own country, and we are told 

that after Sir Walter had become a friar he taught the people 
how they ought to live wisely and honestly of their goods, and 
not waste too much beforehand lest they should want after. 

This then may be the copious source of our author’s 
inspiration. His altruism reminds us that Bishop Grosseteste 
wished his noble pupil to get her officers interested in the 
affairs of their manors ; but though Sir Walter the friar writes 
that a lord’s servants ought to regard his business as though 
it were their own, Sir Walter the ex-bailiff adds that there are 
few who observe this principle. Is it not possible that his bitter 
disillusionment may have led this eager and loyal official to 
devote himself to the reform of economic and social evils, like 
so many others of the noble army of friars ? And may we not 
be permitted to envisage a burly friar, cunning in scripts and 
ready of speech, addressing a group of lay brethren, as an 
Anglo-Saxon archbishop had done before him, rolling the r’s 
of his sonorous Norman-French and pausing frequently to 
expound an example with arresting questions: “ Why?” 
(or “ How? ”)—“TI will tell you!” and then the pithy 
proverbs “ As men say in French ” (or “in English ”’). 

If this interpretation of the message which Sir Walter 
wished to convey to all and sundry connected with the cult of 
husbandry may seem fanciful, we should remember that the 
need for theoretical instruction in agrarian science can be 
inferred from the vogue of still earlier tracts and table books. 
Moreover, the manor at work or at rest provided the preaching 
friars with homely but graphic expositions of Biblical allu- 
sions, and one of the most delightful descriptions in medieval 
literature of the progress of the farmer’s boy through the 
changing seasons of the husbandman’s year was written by a 
teaching friar, the contemporary of Walter of Henley, while a 
later medieval word-book, still useful for its agrarian exposi- 
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tions, was also compiled by members of that order. In this 
connection, therefore, might not the latter have addressed his 
treatise, with the encouragement of manor lords and ladies, to 
the officers of the courtyard responsible for the profitable 
working of the demesne by the intelligent team-work of the 
farm hands and the assiduous services of the village ? 

It is significant that the primary object of the Treatise of 
Husbandry with its appendices was not merely to instruct the 
lord or his officers in the various operations of husbandry 
according to the routine prescribed in the Shepherd’s Calendar 
or by local custom, but also to enable them to watch out and 
test the system of husbandry, stock-keeping and house- 
keeping employed, in order to ensure a prescribed standard of - 
efficiency and a calculated rate of profit. These precautions 
were enforced by means of preliminary and interim extents, 
inquests, charges and changes, with final visitations, accounts 
and audits, each stage of the proceedings being checked by 
precepts, oaths, witnesses, indentures, tallies and acquittances. 
This elaborate machinery could only be worked by means of 
a system of service in which everyone had an appointed place, 
with /1aisons between the several departments of the house- 
hold and between these and the offices of the curia (or farm- 
yard), the object of the whole system being to ascertain the 
lord’s income and especially the profit, without which no 
industrial or commercial operations were regarded as being 
on a sound basis. 

We are told about these and other points of a well-ordered 
manorial economy in every one of the four treatises, but we 
do not find that much use has been made of some common 
features of the texts for the purpose of determining the 
probable relations of the respective codices. In particular, we 
might venture to ask if our earliest treatise on Husbandry in 
relation to the household economy may not be something 
more than advice ad hoc offered by a saintly bishop to a 
widowed chdtelaine. 

The famous Rules of St. Robert, referred to here, might 
indeed be regarded with certainty as abstracts from an 
establishment book for the regulations of the bishop’s own 
house and manors, prepared for the same purpose and on the 
same lines as Walter of Henley’s treatise, their object being 
to enable a lord to live “ from his own estates with all his 
household.” One of these Rules is in fact an analysis of the 
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bishop’s household diets. In another the bishop sets out to 
show the folly of selling the straw with the grain, since it 
might be used as fodder or litter in the sheepfold and eventu- 
ally as manure. It should, therefore, be scattered in the fold, 
and even threshed straw will do as well, if mixed with hay. 
Now Walter of Henley urges the very same practice, ending 
with the same recommendation as to mixing straw and hay, 
which he considers most important. It has been suggested 
that bishops and abbots were only interested in the develop- 
ment of livestock farming because of the revenue from wool ; 
but it might appear that what may be either advice or dogma 
in one case must be the same in another, and when a knight 
who has turned friar and a bishop renowned for his piety 
and learning are represented as discussing the merits of 
fodder and manures for high farming in the thirteenth 
century, we must feel that the cause of British agriculture 
has been advanced by such research, and that the method of 
those earnest researchers should be more widely appreciated. 

There are other questions which we might wish to ask, but 
to which no considered answer could be given here. It may of 
course be decided that the present edition, though out of print 
and also out of date, will suffice for our immediate needs ; but 
if it were agreed that a new edition must be provided, it 
would have to be determined whether or not it should be 
prepared on the lines of the rather daring experiment of 1890. 
Should preference be given to a rugged copy of the earliest 
form of the text: or should further pains be taken to restore 
the sense from new and from uncollated manuscripts? The 
time has come when we might wish to read these remarkable 
treatises as they were written and rewritten some $00 years 
ago. 

Husert Haut. 


MAN AND INSTINCT. 
Soccuien uncritical assertions, some of them popular, — 


some learned, which have been made on the strength 

of the general acceptance of the idea of evolution, require . 
to be dealt with. One of these is that man’s behaviour, 
conduct, and activity are dominated entirely by instinct. 
The glorification of “ the blood,” the “ wild body,” and the 
irrational impulses, to which so many modern writers owe — 
their popularity, rests upon this doubtful assumption. Since 
man has “ come up” from the lower animals, so the argu- 
ment runs, he must be “ understood,” body and soul, by his — 
lowly origins. As the naturalists have “ placed ” man by his _ 
anatomy, so it has been assumed the task of psychology is to 
relate his mental and moral traits to animal origins and to his 
physiological or even his physical make-up. It has even been 
inferred that there might be different chemical formule for a 
good man and for a bad man, as witness the following: 
“The quantity of adrenalin in the blood at a given moment | 
may be the cause of a man being a murderer or an adulterer.” 
Some popularisers of the new knowledge do not hesitate to | 
refer to moral and spiritual ideas as illusory, as belonging to 
a make-believe world with which man is alleged to have 
cushioned his lot. The Christian apologist, however, must not 
allow himself to be driven into defending an abstract spiritu- 
ality, the bloodless spiritism which regarded body and soul 
as entirely independent entities. “‘ What art thou?” said 
Marcus Aurelius, “a little soul carrying a corpse.” Chris- 
tianity has suffered unfairly for this view, which derives 
ultimately from Plato. If Platonism was Christianity’s “ old 
nurse,” as we are told, it is well to remember to have an eye 
on the nurse. Since so much has been made of the debt of 
the Christian religion to Greece it is only fair to require full 
acknowledgment that this disconnectedness of body and 
soul came to us from Greece rather than from the Scriptures 
of either Old or New Testament. 

We must at the outset as faithfully recognise the bodily 
basis of man’s spiritual activities as did the early Christian 
writers of the New Testament and such early teachers as 
Origen and Augustine. These availed themselves of the best 
secular knowledge of their time. They took their stand upon 
the science of their day more courageously than most Church 
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teachers of modern times. The modern representative of the 
Christian message should have at least the same faith in truth, 
and should rid himself once for all of the notion of a necessary 
feud between revelation and science, and get to work upon a 
presentable doctrine of human nature. The Pauline doctrine 
of the “ flesh ” at “ enmity ” with the spirit, until by a higher 
synthesis, the “redemption of the body,” it becomes the 
“temple of the Holy Ghost,” sufficiently indicates that 
primitive Christians wore no blinkers to conceal the gross 
facts of human existence. The attribution of one part of 
human nature to the Devil was consistently repudiated as a 
heresy, and the aspiration of the whole man finds noble 
expression in the Psalmist’s words : 


My heart and my flesh cry out for the living God. 
Robert Browning did not discover this, but reasserted it : 


Let us not always say, Spite of the flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole! 


It is not the frank acknowledgment of the body’s depen- 
dencies and needs, but the assertion that these determine 
absolutely the mind, character and spirit of the man, that is 
destructive of the Christian view of things. To show that, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged process of evolution, this 
is a world in which learning is possible to the creature, and 
that experience counts; that blind impulses can be syn- 
thesised, in short that man’s world provides a path whereby 
he may climb “ from flesh to God ”—that is what is required 
to be done again for our time. 

Before we can rebut the proposition that human nature is 
comprised entirely within a formula of instincts, or profitably 
discuss the place of instinct in man, we must clear up a large 
misunderstanding as to the meaning of instinct. When a 
popular word is drawn into scientific usage confusion is 
liable to follow. The confusion in this case is due to the fact 
that biologists have given the term “instinct” a definite and 
restricted meaning, whilst psychologists commonly use the 
word in the much wider and perhaps the popular sense. 
The agreed meaning of the word, for all parties, may be 
expressed by “ inborn tendencies,” but the definition of the 
word cannot be kept separate from the discussion of the 
alleged fact—and we have immediately three differing points 
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of view: (i) Are any of man’s tendencies inborn? (ii) Are 
all of man’s tendencies inborn? (iii) Are just some of them 
inborn ?—questions which might well serve to introduce a 
survey of the rival schools of science and philosophy. Let 
us first obtain a clear idea of what the biologist means by 
instinct by recalling some of the best-known and undisputed 
examples of purely instinctive behaviour. A dog will go 
through the action of burying a bone, even on the carpet ; 
he does not have to learn to do it; the impulse comes to 
him even though he has not mingled with his kind. A chick 
hatched in an incubator will follow any moving object as if 
following the mother hen. Typically instinctive actions do 
not have to be learned; they are usually perfect from the 
first and independent of individual experience ; as witness the 
nest-building activities of birds; web-spinning by spiders ; 
immobility or death-shamming in the presence of danger in 
many classes of creatures. 

Whilst we call actions “ intelligent ” which appear to be 
done with a “ purpose” in view, we must admit that 
“instinct ” achieves a purpose from the point of view of the 
species, but as in many cases the purpose is fulfilled after the 
death of the individual which manifests it, it cannot be 
deliberate or intentional on its part. Think of the laying of 
eggs by insects in the requisite place for ensuring food for the 
grubs—as of the blow-fly upon carrion, or of butterflies upon 
the right species of plant, or the hiding of the carrion by the 
burying-beetles. Think of the return of the eels at 8 or 9 
years of age to the Atlantic waste near Bermuda for spawning, 
not one of them living to guide the young elvers to our 
inland ponds and streams. Such action or behaviour is what 
the biologist understands by instinct. Now in distinguishing 
this type of behaviour as instinctive the naturalist is thereby 
demarcating it from another type of behaviour, namely the 
purposive. On the one hand is the automatic and ready-made ; 
on the other the self-adaptive and purposive, reaching to 
intelligence. 

It is probably correct to say that the psychic life of all 
creatures contains both purposive and instinctive elements, 
but mingled in varying proportions, though we must never 
forget that in the behaviour of animals any reference we 
make to mental activity is only an inference from our own 
conscious life. We are needlessly hampering our understand- 
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ing of animal life if we go so far as to deny consciousness to 
all creatures except ourselves. But in regard to these instinc- 
tive activities, whether mind had anything to do with the 
formation of instinct or not, naturalists are probably right 
in their agreement that consciousness now plays a very small 
part and in some cases none at all. 

It has been frequently stated of late that the “old and 
popular ” distinction between instinct and intelligence has 
broken down, or is no longer held to be scientific. (Query— 
Is this the rationalising tendency of the mind ever trying to 
substitute a single principle in place of two or more?) For 
the relation of instinct and intelligence there are three possible 
alternatives before us. As a sheer guess arising out of 
evolution it has been held that intelligence was derived from 
instinct. The reverse of this, viz. that instinct is hereditary 
habit or fossilised intelligence, i.e. action which in bygone 
ancestors for so many generations was deliberate until at 
length it became automatic, even as we form personal habits, 
is a view which has received the most powerful advocacy, 
Samuel Butler being its most famous protagonist. The third 
alternative is that neither is derived from the other, but that 
both are diverging lines in the developing of a primitive 
psychic activity. Bergson is a well-known exponent of this 
view. We need not be distracted by this debate in our present 
inquiry, but we may perhaps say that it is the last alterna- 
tive which seems to us to fit the facts. Man shares with practi- 
cally the whole living creation three fundamental needs, 
namely hunger, sex, and companionship. We believe that 
these needs or urges are the raw material of instinct; that 
is to say, instincts are concerned with the satisfaction of these 
needs but in a proper use of the word they themselves are 
not to be termed instincts. And (lest we should seem to shirk 
acknowledging them) let us immediately add that these 
three fundamental needs are no less the raw material of the 
human virtues—the kingdom by the subjection of which 
man rises to spiritual freedom. The hunger after righteous- 
ness; the devotion of the soul, and the fellowship of the 
spirit, are not escapes, or 2 sublimations,” but victories 
whereby the reality of the spiritual is vindicated by its power 
to harmonise and create a world of its own. 

Man comes of a stock, the mammals, in which the principles 
of “ initiative and referendum ” (if we may borrow a political 
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phrase) are put at a premium. The significance of the mam- 
malian fore-brain is held to be just this—that reaction to 
impressions from the outer world can be referred to the 
individual experience of the creature. Man’s great fore- 
brain, which provides the means for his learning by experience, 
is itself a witness to his deliverance from the merely instinc- 
tive life. This is not to deny that the animal and instinctive 
equipment of a pre-human stage may even yet underlie our 
human nature, as the late Dr. Rivers believed. His own 
investigations, with those of Dr. Head, in morbid cases and 
cases of war injury, led him to find in the nervous system 
itself a primitive instinctive foundation overlaid by the 
higher human synthesis. Take for example the explanation 
of dumbness produced by shell-shock, given by Dr. Rivers. 
The effect of panic fear may be either to run uncontrolledly 
or to “ lie low and say nothing.” This “ all-or-none principle” 
is observable in the behaviour of gregarious creatures, as we 
have had occasion to observe in geese near the sea ; when the 
shadow of a sea-bird fell on them either they all gave voice 
with might and main or all crouched motionless and silent. 
Dr. Rivers’ view was that the shock of battle, by destroying 
the higher control, released this ancient all-or-none reaction. 
But none has warned us more effectively than Dr. Rivers of 
those psychologists who, after studying morbid cases, have 
exclaimed: Behold, the real human nature! Regressions 
there are, not only to infancy but probably to pre-humanity, 
but these are not the typical human, which may be said to 
be characterised by the subordination of the instinctive to - 
the intelligent, not to speak of the spiritual, a level which is 
above the average man’s head until he desires it. 

Let us now turn from the biologist’s standpoint to that of 
the psychologist. It is a very strange fact that the psycho- 
logists for the most part have written upon instinct, and in 
particular upon the human instincts, without regard to the 
strictly biological conception. They have chosen the much 
wider significance, indicating the total equipment of man. 
They might have been right in so doing if they had not so 
deliberately marked out their province as beginning where 
the biologist left off, and defining their objective as providing 
“an evolutionary natural history of mind.” The result is 
that human nature comes to be exhibited as a “ bundle of 
instincts.” In answer to the question from which psychology 
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may very well set out: What are we interested in and why? 
these psychologists answer : We are interested in the phases 
of a world into which we have come as an evolving animal 
species, and for which we are adapted by a number of inborn 
responses, “the instincts,” released as time and circumstances 
arise. 

Dr. James Drever (Instinct in Man) follows Prof. Mc- 
Dougall in 


recognising that the original springs of human action are either 
instinctive or of the instinctive order, and that human reason is 
in the main applied in the seeking out of means for the attain- 
ment of ends, determined ultimately by these original instinctive 
forces. 


We turned to Prof. McDougall’s new book, The Energies 
of Men, to see whether he had modified his insistence that 
intelligence is inseparable from instinct. Apart from offering 
us the word “ propensity ” in place of instinct, he is un- 
repentant. He holds that man is the most richly endowed 
with instincts of all the animals. The paragraph which best 
summarises the ground of his belief is as follows : 


Now biologists are at one in regarding mankind as the most 
highly evolved species of mammal; they hold that the differences 
between the human species and the great apes, the mammals nearest 
to man in the scale of life, are of the same nature as those which 
separate the apes from the lower mammals. If then, these generally 
accepted principles are sound, we must expect to find that the 
human species has all or most of the propensities common to the 
rest of the mammals . . . and perhaps some special propensities. 


Prof. McDougall uses phrases which seem to betray an 
adherence to the view of a serial or linear progress; his use 
of “higher” and “lower” is uncritical, and he appears to 
regard “higher” as equivalent to “ more complex,” after 
the Spencerian fashion. Despite the above statement of 
“ the common agreement of biologists,”’ an increasing number 
of them would state the matter differently, thus: (1) Physi- 
cally, apart from the vastly developed cerebrum, man is not 
“ the most highly evolved ” but among the simplest and least 
modified of mammals; in limbs and teeth he is extremely 
primitive. Man may not be derived from the stock of the 
anthropoids at all. His line may run back independently to 
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the most primitive mammals, cutting out all the apes, 
monkeys and lemurs. Among the authorities for such an 
opinion are Snell, Hubrecht, Oetteking, Boule, Klaatsch, 
Wood-Jones and H. F. Osborne. Now in all the animal 
types specialisations in instincts are correlated with modifica- 
tions in structure. Excepting only his great brain, man is 
markedly devoid of these. (2) The possession of a cerebrum 
so large as to envelop and conceal the lower brain is so unique 
a characteristic (shown even in embryonic man, or in the 
oldest fossil skulls) that to call it a “ difference of the same 
nature” as that which separates apes from lower mammals 
is to minimise the chief anatomical evidence as to the nature 
of human mentality. Prof. McDougall himself in his chapter 
on the physiology of the brain admirably presents us with the 
evidence that “ the seat of the propensities ” is in the thala- 
mus or mid-brain, i.e. that part which is fairly equally 
developed in all the mammals. Prof. McDougall has dealt 
such doughty blows at materialism that many have looked to 
him to provide a statement of the case for regarding the 
human brain as evolved for the free functioning of conscious- 
ness. His work on Body and Mind was a stalwart defence of 
“‘ animism ” or the primacy of mind or spirit ; he still stoutly 
resists the “ behaviourists,” and openly triumphs over the 
“ reflexologists ” ; why should he surrender conscious intel- 
ligence and reason to instinct ? 

Let us cite one more outstanding psychologist. Prof. E. L. 
Thorndike, in The Original Nature of Man (1926), is keenly 
sensitive of the inadequacy of “the early and emotional 
instincts” to account for human motives, and warns his 
reader against trying to make too much out of tendencies 
which have little in them for education in the world to-day. 


We should of course make as much as we can out of everything 
in man’s equipment; but we had best realise once for all that 
pouncing upon and wrestling, playing in cave-like places, hunting 
birds’ eggs, returning a blow, fearing thunder, pitying men with 
sores, and the like, are trivialities for education and life compared 
with instinctive manipulation of objects in general and delight 
in thought for thought’s sake. 


Having thus rebuked his fellow psychologists for cramming 
back human nature into animal categories, we should have 
expected him to disown the instinctive theory of human 
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nature ; but apparently this would be a break with the 
school which holds his allegiance. How does he keep his 
orthodoxy? By classifying the intellect as an instinct. 


Intellect is not dignified by denying its natural origin or re- 
moving it beyond usefulness to the crudest and trivialest of the 
wants of living men. Intellect is of the same flesh and blood with 
all the instincts, a brother whose superiority lies in his power to 
appreciate, harmonise, and use and save them all. 


Now the Christian thinker would not dispute the incarna- 
tion of the intellect, but he does definitely disbelieve the 
deification of the flesh. To derive mind from not-mind is not 
explanation but conjuring. Thorndike continues; ‘“ There 
is a warfare of man’s ideals with his original tendencies, 
but his ideals came at some time from original yearnings in 
some man.” We should agree to this. But Thorndike’s 
object seems to be to derive these yearnings and ideals 
ultimately from the bodily and animal nature rather than from 
that toward which they yearn and aspire; to accept as 
“original human nature” what comes “from below,” 
regarding as inadmissible any element purporting to come 
“from above.” This instinctive theory of man fails to take 
account of the whole universe which is man’s environment : 
the implicit order of Nature to which his intellect is the 
response; the moral life of the community to which the 
response is conscience; and the sense of Self-hood behind 
Nature, to which the response is religion. 

Except for clearness, it matters not if these responses are 
called instinctive, but so used it means that man’s intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual activities are the spontaneous and natural 
responses of an original human nature to objective realities 
in relation to which he has his being. St. Paul’s illuminating 
distinction, the “‘ natural man” and the “ spiritual man,” 
keeps open the upward way. There is no objection on 
Christian grounds to the psychologist’s use of “ instinct ” 
as signifying the total human outfit of responses so long as it 
is “ total,” and recognises the total situation to which human 
nature may be regarded as the response. _ 

How far is the “ program ” of the individual human life 
indicated from “ within”? What are the promptings or 
leadings which are “ given ” to us as we reach the successive 
stages and are faced with the widening circumstances of life? 
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Whatever the psychologist can teach us of these things is of 
the utmost value for our educational and religious life. As 
the suckling stage of the newly born is left behind and the 
psychic life of the young human being is transferred by 
example and speech and thought to the life of the com- 
munity, as mating and parental instincts awaken, they do so 
not as a film is shot, or as a record is played, but they do 
so for an active self, increasingly self-determined. For we do 
not live in a vacuum, neither are we disembodied spirits, 
but in some sense each of us inherits the experience of all the 
ages, and such impulses as we call curiosity, pugnacity, 
acquisition, construction, and the rest have crystallised out 
of the past not to govern us but to guide us to a true valuation 
of things. For it is the personal, man as valuer and man as 
valued, that alone gives significance to creation. 

In answering the question, then, whether human nature is 
entirely comprised within a list of instincts, we must know 
which conception of instinct has been adopted—that of the 
naturalists or that of the psychologists? On the naturalist’s 
definition instinct is the reverse of learning, and in human 
capacity the power to learn is man’s chief asset. By this 
token man is the least instinctive of creatures. But human 
life is not lived in a vacuum, void of emotion, desire, passion. 
On a naturalist’s understanding, then, instinct in man is the 
root but not the stem and flower. We will not stickle over 
the matter of definition, however, and if the usage of the 
term “instinct”? which has been adopted by the psychologists 
be preferred then we shall be careful to insist that the com- 
pletion and satisfaction of man’s interests are in a sphere 
clean beyond that of the bodily functions, in the artistic, 
intellectual, moral, and religious life; in short, in the attain- 
ment of relations that are universal. 

J. Parton Mitum. 


MY MEETINGS WITH TOLSTOY.* 
N EARLY all my life has been spent in passionate love 


for him. 

When did I learn of his existence? In any case, 
rather early. As a child I already had an idea of him, not 
from reading his books but from conversations at home. 
Among other things I remember that my father used to laugh, 
telling how some of our neighbouring squires read War and 
Peace: one read only War, another only Peace: one, in fact, 
left out all that concerned war, thefother{all that concerned 
peace. Even then my feelings for Tolstoy were not simple. 
My father had many passions and shortcomings—he was a 
negligent landlord, a squanderer, he drank, gambled, spent 
his days out shooting, and at times would excuse himself by 
referring to Pushkin, to Turgenev. 

“* God alone is without sin,” he would say. “ Take Pushkin; 
he could not write a single line without a bottle of champagne. 
He was, after all, a tremendous bon-vivant, a gambler, a duel- 
list, inflammable as powder, in fact a man of just our cut... .” 
Or he would say : “* And what kind of landlord is Turgenev ? 
Spends months out shooting or gadding about his Paris.” 
And of Tolstoy he would say: “ I used to know him a little. 
We met during the Crimean campaign. . . . He’s no better 
either! He could not see a pack of cards without getting 
excited.”” And I remember how admiringly I looked at him. 
Why, he had actually seen Tolstoy in the flesh! 

Why did I have such feelings about a man of whom I had 
not yet read one line? But for me it was enough that he was 
a writer. Ever since my childhood writers were to me a race 
apart, men for whom I felt a kind of adoration and enthusi- 
asm, an indescribable emotion which I still cannot understand 
or define with any measure of sense, just as I cannot say how, 
when or why I myself became a writer. To say that is just as 
impossible for me as to state since when, and just how, I have 
become what I am. And when it was decided, somehow 
automatically, that I was to be a writer and nothing else, my 
second life became life in the world of poets and authors, 
where people invent and write. But again, I do not remember 
when exactly I did start reading Tolstoy, and how I came to 
_ single him out from all others. A man will sometimes sud- 


* Translated from the Russian by Gleb Struve. 
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denly discover with surprise something beautiful and dear 
to him. It was not so in the case of Tolstoy and myself ; 
such a moment I do not recollect. Generally speaking, all the 
beautiful things I came across as child and boy and youth, 
never seemed to surprise me—on the contrary, I felt as if I 
had long known them, so that it only remained for me to 
rejoice at finding them. Such, for instance, was my first 
encounter with mountains, and with the sea: at the first 
sight of the marvellously blue sea gulf, breathing its morning 
mists, which suddenly met my eyes through the carriage 
window at the approach to Sevastopol, my whole soul, I 
remember, was enthralled, I felt overwhelmed with joy. But 
that joy was not mixed with surprise—it was a joy at en- 
countering something long familiar and loved, a part of my 
own being and existence. It was the same with Tolstoy’s 
works when I first read them. 

Thereafter, for many years, I was actually in love with him, 
with that self-made image which filled me with longings and 
dreams of seeing him in reality. It was an importunate, 
tormenting dream, but how could I realise it at the time ? Go 
to Yasnaya Polyana? Ask Tolstoy to let me have at least a 
peep at him? But how, on what pretext, could I go there, a 
totally unknown, shy boy? Once it got the better of me: on 
a fine, really fine summer day, I suddenly saddled my 
Kirghiz riding horse and rode across the cornfields, along the 
boundary-lines and field-tracks, to Efremov, in the direction 
of Yasnaya Polyana, which was not more than a hundred 
miles from us. But on reaching Efremov I took fright, decided 
to think it over more seriously and spend the night in Efremov. 
And all night I could not sleep for emotion, changing my mind 
every now and then; all night I wandered about the town, 
and got so tired that, entering the public garden at dawn, 
I fell sound asleep.on the first bench; and when I woke I 
was quite sobered ; I thought it over a little more, trailed 
sadly back to the inn to fetch my horse, and then trotted 
lazily home. There the farmhands said to me: “Well, young 
sir, how did you get your horse so tired out in one day? 
Whom were you chasing?” After that I “ chased” Tolstoy 
for a few more years. In my youth, captivated by dreams of 
a clean, healthy and goodly life amidst Nature, by one’s own 
labours, wearing light and simple garments, in brotherly 
friendship not only with all the poor and oppressed people, 
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but with all the vegetable and animal world, too, and above 
all, because of my being in love with Tolstoy as an artist, I 
became a Tolstoyan—not without a secret hope, of course, 
that it would at last somehow entitle me to see him, perhaps 
even to become one of his intimates. Thus began my Tol- 
stoyan novitiate. 

I was living then in Poltava, where somehow I found a 
number of Tolstoyans with whom I soon became intimate. 
On the whole they were quite unbearable people, but I put up 
with them. The first man I learned to know was a fellow 
called Klopsky. He enjoyed a certain notoriety in some circles 
at that time, and had even been chosen as the hero of Karo- 
nin’s story The Teacher of Life, which then made a sensation. 
He was a tall, lean man in top-boots and a blouse, with a 
narrow, grey face and turquoise eyes, a cunning and insolent 
rogue, and a tireless chatterbox, everlastingly lecturing and 
edifying everybody. He liked to flabbergast people by sudden 
pranks and insolent remarks, and by his general behaviour 
which enabled him to keep fairly well fed and merry, wander- 
ing from town to town. Among the Poltava Tolstoyans there 
was a doctor called Alexander Alexandrovich Wolkenstein, 
a great gentleman by birth and by nature, who had something 
in common with Steve Oblonsky. On his arrival in Poltava, 
Klopsky went first of all to Wolkenstein, and soon through 
him was admitted to the drawing-rooms of Poltava. Wolken- 
stein introduced him there both for ideological purposes as a 
preacher, and for mere amusement as a curious fellow, and 
Klopsky used to hold forth there like this : 

“ Yes, yes, I see the life you lead here—telling lies and munching 
sweets, and offering thanksgiving services to your idols in churches 
which it is high time to blow into the air. When will an end come 
to all the absurdities and iniquities in which the world is drowning ? 
Take this, for instance: I was travelling here from Kharkov. A 
man, called for some reason the conductor, comes and says: 
“Your ticket, please.’ I ask him: ‘What do you really mean, 
what sort of ticket?’ He answers: ‘The ticket by which you 
are travelling.’ To which I say: ‘I beg your pardon, but I am 
travelling not by ticket but by train.’—‘ Which means that you 
have no ticket ? ’>—‘ Of course not,’ I say. ‘ In such a case we will 
get you out at the next stop.’—‘ Well,’ says I, ‘that’s your 
business, and my business is to travel.’ At the next stop they 
actually come. ‘ Will you please get out?’ ‘ But why should I?’ 
I say, ‘I am all right here.’ ‘ You mean you don’t want to get 
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out ? ’—‘ Of course, I don’t.’—‘ Then we’ll have to lead you out.’— 
‘Lead me out? But I shan’t go.’—‘ Then we’ll drag you or carry 
you out.’—‘ Well, do, it’s your business.’-—And here, indeed, they 
took me out : two huge peasants, two loafers who could do much 
better by tilling land, carried me in their arms, to the astonishment 
of all the onlookers. . . .” 


That’s what this famous Klopsky was like. The others were 
not famous, but they were a queer lot, too. There were the 
brothers D., who had settled on the land near Poltava, 
extremely boring, dull, conceited fellows, though very humble 
in appearance; then a certain Leontyev, a short, puny young 
man of extraordinary though morbid beauty, a former cadet 


of the Corps des Pages, who also tortured himself by peasant — 


work and lied, both to himself and to others, pretending that 
it made him feel happy ; then a huge Jew looking like a racy 
Russian peasant, who afterwards became known under the 
name of Tenoromo, always giving himself important airs and 
condescending towards ordinary mortals, an intolerable 
rhetorician and quibbler, engaged in hooping casks. He was 
my chief instructor both in “ doctrine,” and in living by the 
labours of one’s own hands; I was his apprentice, learning 
how to hoop the casks. What did I want those hoops for? 
Again, only because they somehow bound me to Tolstoy, 
gave me a secret hope of one day seeing him, of becoming 
intimate with him. And to my great delight this hope, quite 
unexpectedly, soon came true. Before long all those people 
were looking on me as one of their own set, and Wolkenstein— 
it was towards the end of 1893—suddenly invited me to 
accompany him, first to the “ brothers ” in the Government 
of Kharkov, the peasants from the village Khilkovo, and then 
to Moscow, to Tolstoy. 

It was a journey full of hardships. We travelled third class, 
with many changes, all the time trying to choose the most 
“democratic ” carriages, and ate vegetarian food—the devil 
knows what!—although Wolkenstein would sometimes give 
in, rush to the station buffet and gulp down with terrible 
greed a couple of glasses of vodka, and eat some burning-hot 
meat patties, after which he would say to me in all earnest : 
“ T have once more yielded to my lust, and it makes me suffer 
a lot, but I fight myself and I know all the same that the 
patties don’t possess me, but I them: I am not their slave, 
if I want to I eat them, if not I don’t... .” 
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What chiefly made the journey difficult was the fact that 
I burned to reach Moscow as soon as possible, yet we had to 
travel by bad trains, and also stop with the Khilkovo 
brothers,” establish personal intercourse with them, and 
fortify both them and ourselves by that intercourse. This we 
_ did—we stayed three or four days, I think, with the Khilkovo 
peasants, and in the course of those days I came to hate, 
| heart and soul, these well-to-do, pious, kind-looking villagers, 
_ the nights in their cottages, their pies stuffed with potato, 
their psalm-singing, their stories of fierce and ceaseless 
struggle against ‘ priests and authorities,” and their hair- 
| splitting discussions about the Scriptures. Finally, on New 
Year’s day we set off further. I remember that I woke up 
that morning in such high spirits that, forgetting everything, 
I wished Wolkenstein a happy New Year, for which he gave 
me a downright scolding: Did I realise what it meant—the 
New Year, what old nonsense I was talking? But I cared 
not a bit. I listened to him and thought : “ Well, well, that’s 
all rot—to-morrow night we shall be in Moscow, and the day 
after to-morrow I shall see Tolstoy.” And so it was. 
Wolkenstein offended me enormously by going to Tolstoy 
the very moment we reached our Moscow hotel, and not taking 
me with him. “ Impossible, impossible. Lev Nikolaevich has 
to be warned. Ill do it ”—and he rushed off. He came back 
very late and did not even tell anything about his visit. “ I 
seem to have had a drink of life-giving water! ”—was the 
only hurried remark he threw at me, and by the smell of him 
I could tell unmistakably that after it he had also drunk 
some Chambertin, evidently in order to prove that the 
Chambertin was his slave, and not he the Chambertin’s. The 
only good thing was that he had actually warned Tolstoy— 
I had had little hope even of that: this slightly effeminate, 
handsome, dark-haired man, a little on the fat side, was very 
nice, but much too scatterbrained. Nevertheless, he did warn 
Tolstoy, and the next evening I ran, panting, to Khamovniki. 
How shall I tell all that followed ? A moonlit frosty night. 
Here I am, standing still and catching breath. All around 
is desolate and quiet, a desert moonlit lane. Before me is 
the entrance, an open gate, a snow-covered courtyard. At 
the bottom of it, on the left, an old wooden house, some of the 
windows of which are lit with a reddish light. Further to the 
left, behind the house, is a large orchard and, over it, lovely, 
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fairylike winter stars, quietly scintillating with multi- _ 


coloured rays. But then everything around looks fairylike. 
What a peculiar orchard, what an extraordinary house, how 
mysterious and significant are those lighted windows behind 


which is He, He. And such a stillness that one hears one’s | 


heart thump—with joy, of course, and also with the terrible 


thought: “ Would it not be better to take a look at the © 


house and run back?” At last I rush in despair down the 
courtyard and up the porch, and ring the bell. The door is 


opened at once—I see a footman in tail-coat, and a bright — 
hall, warm and homely, with lots of fur coats hanging on — 


pegs. Right in front of me is a steep staircase covered with 


red cloth. To the right, under it, a closed door behind which ~ 


are heard a guitar and merry young voices, surprisingly care- 
less of the fact that they are raised in such a very special house. 

“¢ Whom shall I announce? ” 

* Bunin.” 

“‘ 1 beg your pardon ? ” 

“ Bunin.” 

* All right, -sin:? 

The footman runs upstairs and to my astonishment at 
once comes running back, hopping sideways, touching the 
banisters with his hand. “ Will you come and wait upstairs, 
in the salon?” In the salon my surprise is still greater: I 
had hardly entered it when at the far end of it, on the left, a 
small door opened at once and from behind it dived out, 
jerking up his legs with clumsy adroitness—for behind it were 
a couple of steps leading down to the passage—a large grey- 
bearded old man with slightly crooked legs, wearing a large, 
home-sewn blouse of grey flannel, trousers to match, looking 
rather like breeches, and blunt-toed shoes. Quick, light, 
terrible, sharp-eyed, with frowning eyebrows. He walked 
quickly towards me—I had time to notice meanwhile that in 
his gait, and in his bearing in general, there was a great like- 
ness to my father. Quickly approaching me with a slightly 
curtsying gait, he stretched, or rather flung out, his large 
hand, palm upwards, grasped mine, pressed it softly, and 
suddenly smiled with a most charming smile, gentle and at 
the same time rather doleful, even a little pitiful; and I saw 
that those small eyes were not terrible at all and not sharp, but 


as keen as an animal’s, although they, too, had something — 


pitiful and doleful. His scanty grey hair, light and thin, 
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‘| slightly curling at the ends, was parted in the middle in 
-| peasant fashion, his large ears were set unusually high ; the 


J 


| 


knots of his eyebrows projected over the eyes; the beard, 
dry, light, uneven and sere, enabled one to see his slightly 
protruding under-jaw. 


“Bunin? Was it your father I met in the Crimea? Have you 
come to Moscow for a long time? What for? To see me? A 
young writer? Do, do write, if you want it very much, but 
remember that it never can be an end in life... . Sit down, 
please, and tell me about yourself. . . .” 


He began to talk just as hurriedly as he had entered, in- 
stantly pretending not to notice my utter embarrassment and 
hastening to draw me out of it, to distract me. What else did 
he say? He kept on asking questions. 


“ Are you single? Or married? One must live with a woman 
only as a wife and never leave her. You want to lead a simple life 
of toil? That’s all right, but don’t do violence to yourself, don’t 
turn it into a uniform ; one can be a good man in any life. . . .” 


We were sitting by a small table. A fairly tall old porcelain 
lamp softly burned under its rosy shade. His face was behind 
the lamp, in a light shadow. I saw only the very soft grey 
flannel of his blouse, and his large hand which I longed to 
kiss with exultant, really filial tenderness ; I heard his slightly 
high-pitched old man’s voice with that peculiar sound which 
a protruding jaw makes. . . . Suddenly there was a rustle of 
silk, I looked up, trembled, and rose: a steady, elegant lady, 
resplendent with her black dress, her beautifully done hair, 
and her bright dark eyes, was coming from the drawing-room. 
“ Léon,” she said, “ you have forgotten that they are waiting 
for you... .” He rose, too, and with an apologetic, even 
almost guilty smile, with raised eyebrows, looking straight 
into my face with his small eyes, in which some dark sorrow 
still lingered, he once more took my hand in his : 

“Well, good-bye, good-bye, God help you! Come to see me 
again when you’re in Moscow. Don’t expect much from life, 
you'll never have a better time than the present... . There is no 
happiness in life, only flashes of it—value these, live by them. . . . 


And I left: I ran away quite beside myself, and spent a mad 


night, dreaming of him all the time with such striking vivid- 


ness and in such a wild confusion that it is still uncanny to 
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remember; on waking up now and then I found myself 
mumbling something, talking in my dream.... 

Back in Poltava I wrote to him and received in reply several 
kind letters. In one of them he again intimated to me that it 
was not worth my while to try and become a Tolstoyan, but 
I would not desist : I stopped hooping casks, but I began to 
deal in Posrednik books, selling them illicitly, without proper 
authorisation, at the markets and fairs ; this led even to my 
being tried and sentenced to prison, from which I was saved, 
to my then great distress, by the Tsar’s manifesto. Then I 
started a bookshop, the Poltava branch of Posredntk, and got | 
so muddled with my accounts that I even thought of hanging © 
myself. In the end, of course, I gave up the bookshop and — 
went to Moscow, but even there I still tried to persuade my- 
self that I shared the views and ideas of the leaders of that 
Posrednik, and of those who were everlastingly present on its 
premises, edifying each other with the rules of goodly life. 
It was there that I met Tolstoy a few more times. He would 
drop in there in the evenings, and without taking off his coat 
would sit for an hour, or half-an-hour, surrounded on all sides 
by his followers who would sometimes in all earnest ask him 
questions like this: ‘‘ What should I do, Lev Nikolaevich, if 
I were, for instance, attacked by a tiger? ” In which case he 
would merely smile an embarrassed smile and say: ‘‘ What 
tiger? Where from? I have not met a tiger in all my life... .” 

I also remember how once, in a desire to say something 
pleasant and even flattering to him, I said: “Take now 
those temperance societies arising everywhere. . . .” He 
interrupted me with a frown: “ What societies?” “ Temp- 
CLANCe SOCietlesis sa.6- 


“‘< That is when people meet in order not to drink vodka?’ he 
asked. ‘ Nonsense, nonsense. There is no need to meet in order 
not to drink. And if you meet you must drink. All this is non- 
sense, lies, substituting for action a semblance of action. .. .? ” 


To his house I went only once more. I was led through 
the salon where on that first occasion we had been sitting by 
the nice pink lamp; then through the small door, down the 
steps and along the narrow passage. I tapped timidly on a 
door to the right. “Come in,” said an old man’s high-pitched 
voice. I entered and saw a small, low room, drowned in 
twilight because of the iron shield over an ancient candlestick — 
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with two candles ; a leather sofa by the table on which that 
candlestick stood ; and then himself, a book in his hand. 
When I entered he quickly rose and with an awkward, it 
even seemed to me, an embarrassed, movement, threw the 
book into the corner of the sofa. But I had keen eyes, and I 
saw that he had been reading, or rather re-reading (probably 
for the tenth time, as we the sinners do) his own work which 
had just been published—The Master and the Man. In my 
admiration for it I was tactless enough to utter an enthusiastic 
exclamation. He blushed to the roots of his hair, and waved 
his hands at me. “ Oh, don’t mention it! Oh, no, what are 
you saying! It’s horrible, it’s so paltry that I even feel 
ashamed to appear in the streets.” 

His face on that night was thin, dark, austere, as if made of 
bronze. He was suffering very much in those days—not long 
before, his seven-year old son Vanya had died. And from 
The Master and the Man he passed straight on to him. “ Yes, 
yes, he was a nice, charming boy. But what does it mean— 
died ? There is no death, he is not dead since we love him and 
live by him.” Soon we came out and went to Posrednik. It 
was a black March night, a spring wind was blowing, making 
the lights of street lamps swell. We ran across the white, 
snow-covered Maiden Field, he jumped over the ditches, so 
that I could hardly keep pace with him, and kept on saying— 
in a curt, severe, sharp manner—“ There is no death, there is 
no death! ” 

For the last time I saw him about ten years later. On a 
terrible frosty night, among the lights behind the shining, 
frost-painted windows of the shops, I was walking along 
Arbat and suddenly came face to face with him, running with 
his springy, hopping gait. I stopped and snatched off my cap. 
He also stopped and recognised me at once. “ Ah, that’s 
you. Good evening, good evening, please put on your cap.... 
Well, how are you, what are you doing and how is the world 
treating you?’ His old man’s face was blue and frozen, 
and this gave him a miserable look. The blue knitted object 
on his head looked like an old woman’s bonnet. The large 
hand which he pulled from a woollen glove was quite icy. 
After a talk, he shook my hand firmly and tenderly several 
times, once more looking dolefully into my eyes, his eyebrows 


- raised: “Well, Christ be with you, Christ be with you, 


good-bye. ...” Ivan Bunin. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF BRITISH 
JEWRY. 


N 1829 when Catholic Emancipation was being carried 

after the liberation of Dissenters from their last important 

civic incapacities, the time seemed to have come to make 
representations on behalf of the Jews. Unimportant in point 
of numbers as compared with Dissenters or Catholics, a mere 
27,000, perhaps, in the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Jews had so questionable a legal status in the country that 
their very able pamphleteer, F. H. Goldsmid, thought fit to 
devote much of his space to a proof that British-born Jews 
were not aliens, expellable at will by the Executive power, that ~ 
they had a lawful right to own land and that the Courts would — 
probably hold that the Act of 1813, drafted to give Unitarians 
the belated benefits of the Toleration Act, applied also to the 
Jews. But the widest civic and professional incapacity was 
inflicted on them by virtue of oath formularies to be taken 
“on the true faith of a Christian” and the very nearly 
invariable requirement that any oath formulary whatever 
should be sworn to on the Four Evangelists. 

By such means it was that entry to Parliament, to civil, 
military and corporate office, to sheriffdoms and justiceships 
was made impossible, and even the right of voting might be 
denied. Nor was this the worst. The Inns of Court were 
closed to the Jew ; he could not attain the Fellowship of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; he could be 
neither schoolmaster nor yet usher ; and the City of London, 
which denied him freemanship, charged him as much as 
{1,500 for the admittedly indispensable “ Jew Broker 
Tickets ” of the Stock Exchange and provided therewith for 
Lord Mayor’s Expenses. In common, moreover, with all other 
non-Churchmen, the Jew was excluded from the universities 
and was left to agitate with the rest for the bestowal of 
degree-granting powers on the newly founded, non-sectarian 
University College of London. 

It was unfortunate that both the richer and poorer sections 
of the Jewry of the day afforded the opponents of Jewish 
Emancipation very specious causes of resistance. The Stock 
Exchange fortunes of Rothschilds, Montefiores and Goldsmids 
might well seem to be somewhat questionably acquired, and 
there were sufficient smaller accumulations in the hands of 
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Jewish merchants, especially in the East and West India 
trades, to give a little extra plausibility to the view that the 
Jews were mere money-getters and were so rich, besides, that 
they would buy all the seats in the House of Commons. It 
was even thought fit to argue that they were already suffici- 
ently well-off and did not wish to be emancipated ; that they 
avoided all political identification with the nations among 
whom they were dispersed because their object was to return 
to Palestine, and that in any case Parliamentary seats were 
impossible for them to take because they would not be 
prepared to attend on Saturdays. 

In that aristocratic age, however, it was inevitably the 
poorer Jew who seemed to give the best justification for 
Opposition to Jewish Emancipation. It was but too easy to 
associate the Jews in general with the unsavoury hawking, 
peddling and “old cloes” trades, which so many of them 
_ practised, and to forget that Jews had not adopted them for 
love, but because eighteenth-century crafts had been virtually 
closed to them, and because retail shopkeeping, too, had often 
been denied them, as, for example, in the City of London. 
Indeed, a not unimportant milestone in the history of Jewish 
Emancipation was to be the generous effort by which a 
philanthropic party in the then Radical-minded City threw 
open retail trading to the Jew in 1831, and shortly afterwards 
made him eligible for freemanship. 

The City, of course, which still housed in those days a large 
proportion of the total Jewish population of the country and 
had most of the remainder on its very confines, knew better 
than the average Church and King Tory how solid were the 
virtues which could be set off against Jewish demerits. The 
extensive philanthropy of the richer Jew, who not only 
provided for his poorer co-religionists an abundance of chari- 
ties to keep them from the Poor Rates, but whose hand was 
open to every good cause besides ; the aversion felt by the 
whole race to violence and bloodshed, an aversion remarkably 
emphasised in the statistics of violent crime ; the strength 
of Jewish family bonds and the striking Jewish freedom from 
the drunkenness which was still a great national evil—these 
were facts which the Jewish pamphleteer needed not to press 
overmuch on those who had administrative contacts with the 


“race. , ; 
It was tactful, too, in the Jewish medical pamphleteer who 
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in 1831 made out such a case as that outlined above not to 
overstate it and to admit the existence of another side. 
Though he felt it was unfair to blame the Jew for his un- 
wearied industry and his unceasing pursuit of money when 
money was the only thing by which he could rise to con- 
sideration, he yet sorrowfully admitted that there was an 
ugly counterpart in the crime statistics relating to property. 
This was the more serious in that Press reporting, normally 
stressing charges against Jews, tended to give an exaggerated 
idea of their proportions which were not abnormal. That 
Emancipation, however, would raise the standards of the 
poorer Jew the pamphleteer proved from the case of Denmark. 
To widen the horizon, moreover, even of the wealthier Jewish 
family, hitherto confined virtually to commerce, and to give 
its members scope for public and professional distinction, 
would, he felt, enable British Jews to render their country 
the same services rendered by the Jewries of the United 
States, France and Holland. There is something pathetic, 
indeed, in the eagerness shown by the Jewish pamphleteers 
to collect the names of even minor Jewish office-holders in 
the above countries which, with Denmark, were the only 
ones of standing that had yet conceded Emancipation. When 
in 1831 Jamaica and in 1832 Lower Canada passed Emancipa- 
tion Acts under which local Jews received appointments, 
similar lists were obtained and added to the rest. They made 
it less necessary to emphasise the formidable but not very 
relevant medieval list of the Jewish notabilities of Moorish 
Spain. 

Meanwhile in Robert Grant, a very eloquent Member of 
Parliament with distinguished connections, the cause of 
Jewish Emancipation had obtained a most reputable Parlia- 
mentary advocate. His Bill of 1830, though defeated on 
Second Reading, was the most interesting private member’s 
measure of the session, and Macaulay, who made his maiden 
speech in its favour, kept the subject before the public by 
means of a famous article in the Edinburgh Review of January 
1831, which was destined for decades to remain the classic 
plea for Jewish Emancipation. When the Reform Bill 
excitements, too, had terminated in the election of the first 
Reformed Parliament, Grant, with the added authority of 
ministerial place, again moved for Jewish Emancipation and 
carried it through such a Radical-minded assembly as the 
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Commons of 1833 without special difficulty. It was not a 
Government measure, however, and a House of Lords which 
was already recovering from its Reform Bill defeats of 1831-2 
showed no hesitation in rejecting it. The process was often 
to be repeated in the next quarter of a century. 

As the Lords held up a general Emancipation Bill, the 
process of liberating Jews from their disabilities was begun 
piecemeal by those authorities who had some measure of 
competence, In 1833, for example, Lincoln’s Inn took the 
initiative in permitting Jews to be called to the Bar, and in 
1835 the City of London, by electing the strenuous David 
Salomons to the sheriff_dom of London and Middlesex, 
enforced the passage of special legislation enabling him to act. 
Two years later when the sheriffdom for Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation year was bestowed on the famous philanthropist, 
Moses Montefiore, a Whig Ministry ventured to advise the 
conferring of the first knighthood yet awarded to a practising 
Jew. David Salomons, in the hope of finding a constituency 
which would support him in an Emancipation struggle with 
the Lords, had meanwhile undertaken his first unsuccessful 
Parliamentary candidature at the General Election of 1837, 
and had also begun his long struggle to gain entrance for 
Jews to the London Court of Aldermen. Not till ten years 
after his first election of 1835 as Alderman of the Aldgate 
Ward did the long litigation his exclusion provoked, combined 
with the fact that such corporations as those of Birmingham 
and Southampton had already admitted Jewish members, 
win from Peel’s Government the Act of 1845 ending Jewish 
disabilities for municipal offices. Meantime Lord Chief 
Justice Denman’s Evidence Act of 1839 had at length allowed 
Jews and others for whose oath difficulties in the courts and 
analogous situations the law had yet made no provision, to be 
sworn in the manner most binding on their consciences. _ 

In 1847 the City Liberals chose to raise the Emancipation 
question in a particularly critical form by returning the head 
of the banking house of Rothschild as one of their members 
alongside Lord John Russell, the Prime Minister. When after 
a delay of two sessions Russell’s powerlessness to overcome 
the Lords’ opposition to the Cabinet Emancipation Bill was 
plain, Baron Lionel de Rothschild resigned his seat, but was 
- re-elected against a very strong Conservative candidate by 
6,019 votes against 3,104. Again he awaited patiently the 
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results of the renewed efforts made by the Government to do 
something for him and the City. But when in July 1850 the 
Peers rejected yet another Government Emancipation Bill, 
Rothschild in fairness to his constituents resolved to go down 
to the House. Days of agitated constitutional debate followed. 
After arduous discussion the book on which he should swear 
the Parliamentary oaths was successfully separated from the 
rest and a majority was gained for making it the Old Testa- 
ment. When, thereupon, the oath formularies were tendered 
to him he repeated them, but altered the conclusion from 
“on the true faith of a Christian ” to “‘ so help me God.” He 
was then ordered to withdraw and again strenuous constitu- 
tional debate opened as to whether the words uttered by him 
could be taken as legally tantamount to the Parliamentary 
Oaths. As many members who favoured Jewish Emancipa- 
tion yet found it impossible constitutionally to admit that 
Rothschild had taken the proper oaths, he was denied his 
seat by a majority of seventy-four. 

In June 1851 Greenwich Liberals by electing David Salo- 
mons at a by-election ensured that the case was taken a step 
further. Waiting till the Lords had committed their now 
customary slaughter of a Government “ Jew Bill,’ Salomons 
presented himself next day to take the oaths. After reciting 
them in the manner of Rothschild, Salomons disregarded the 
Speaker’s request to withdraw, but passed amidst a tempest 
of cheering to take his seat on the Government side of the 
House. Three days later, after making himself liable to all 
manner of penalties provided in the anti-Jacobite legislation 
of the past against those who voted without having taken the 
oath abjuring Stuart Pretenders, Salomons submitted to 
being conducted out of the House by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
The “ common informer ” litigation he had thus deliberately 
invited ended on April 19th, 1852, with a very reluctant 
Exchequer Court Bench finding by majority that Salomons 
had really incurred most serious penalties by his votes in 
Parliament. When a Conservative Government thereupon 
resolved on special legislation annulling Salomons’ penalties, 
it was made plain that there were those on the anti-Emanci- 
a side who were aware how delicate the situation was 

ecoming. 

Though at the General Election of 1852 Greenwich could 
not again be persuaded to forgo one of its members in the 
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interests of Jewish Emancipation, the City maintained its 
struggle by returning Rothschild once more. But obstinate 
peers continued to regard it as a duty to come down from the 
country to vote against the “ Jew Bill,” which the Commons 
persisted in passing even in the Crimean War years; and so 
reputable a Tory politician as Henry Drummond could find 
no better explanation of Rothschild’s re-election than that 
“the rabble of London, partly out of the love of mischief, 
partly from contempt of the House of Commons, and partly 
from a desire to give a slap in the face to Christianity, elected 
a Jew.” Rothschild was re-elected at the General Election of 
1857 shortly after the City had demonstrated its confidence 
in David Salomons by making him Lord Mayor for the year 
1855-6. Despite the great efforts made in the Commons after 
the 1857 elections, the Lords again rejected the “ Jew Bill” 
sent from the Lower House. When Rothschild thereupon 
resigned and was re-elected by the City, the matter was 
plainly entering upon an acute stage. The Commons majority 
was losing all patience with the continued attempt of the 
Lords to impose Jewish exclusion on the constituencies and 
the Lower House. 

This impatience was forcibly expressed when Rothschild 
was appointed to a Commons Committee selected to draw 
up reasons for disagreement with the amendments made 
by the Lords in Lord John Russell’s Oaths Bill of 1858. 
To this Bill, which had attempted to make Jewish Par- 
liamentary Oaths part of the larger question of Parlia- 
mentary Oaths in general, the Lords had made undesirable 
amendments, one of which would have thrust Jews anew 
outside Parliament. Only when it was made plain that the 
Commons would probably proceed to admit Rothschild by 
Resolution and risk the struggle with the Courts which the 
very doubtful constitutionality of such a step would entail, 
did a sufficient section of anti-Emancipation Peers, anxious 
not to make the life of the minority Conservative Government 
of the day impossible, reluctantly offer a compromise. A Bill 
was permitted to find a way to the Statute Book which still 
denied the Jew full political status but allowed either House, 
if it so desired, to authorise a Jewish member to omit from the 
oath the concluding phrase of “ on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” Each Jewish election to the Commons, therefore, still 
needed specific validation by the House as a whole and a Jew 
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raised to the Peerage might be denied a seat in the Lords 
indefinitely. 

It was not a position which proved tenable long, especially 
as constitutional examination in 1859 showed that under the 
new arrangement each Jewish member would have to appeal 
afresh every session for permission to sit. A first change was 
made in 1860 by which the House of Commons was allowed 
to make provision for Jewish membership in its standing 
orders which automatically run on from session to session. 
Moreover, when the long-drawn-out controversies concerning 
the Parliamentary and Official Oaths ended in the modernising 
legislation of 1866, 1867 and 1868, anti-Jewish discrimination 
had become as legislatively impossible as it was soon to prove 
in the sphere of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin University 
education. The crux of the bitter University Tests struggle 
of 1869-73 lay, indeed, in the determination of Radical 
Dissenters to throw open to the nation the huge University 
endowments which Conservatives insisted on treating as 
exclusive Anglican preserves. When considerable danger 
existed of a perilous conflict between the Gladstone Govern- 
ment and the Lords, the possibility of such a Jewish Master- 
ship of Arts as Oxford was for the first time to see on June 
22nd, 1871, was a relative triviality from the first. 

It has only just become known that Gladstone had mean- 
while mooted the question of the first Jewish peerage in 1869, 
but that his suggestion of ennobling Lionel de Rothschild, so 
often elected M.P. for the City, was vetoed by Queen Victoria. 
“‘ She cannot consent,” wrote the Queen, “to a Jew being 
made a Peer—tho’ she will not object to a Jew baronet,” and 
she further defended her veto by drawing a distinction between 
Rothschild’s financial pursuits and “ that legitimate trading 
which she delights to honour.” The issues raised in the Brad- 
laugh case were destined before long completely to over- 
shadow the once allegedly portentous significance of a Jewish 
entry into the Upper House, and the peerage bestowed on 
Nathaniel de Rothschild in 1885 certainly aroused little but 
friendly and congratulatory comment. Gladstone, indeed, 
who despite his former opposition to Jewish Emancipation 
was responsible for the Peerage of 1885 as for the suggestion 
of 1869, had long before 1885 taken what was in effect a more 
decided initiative. In 1871 he had appointed Sir George 
Jessel his Solicitor-General, and had promoted him two years 
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later to the Mastership of the Rolls. Jessel’s remarkable ten 
_ years in that very important judicial office must rank as a 
greater vindication of Jewish Emancipation even than that 
famous Rothschild advance of 1875 which permitted the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares. 

Following on the anti-Semitic outbreaks in the Tsarist 
Empire, beginning in 1881, a new wave of Jewish immigration 
began flowing into the land where Jews had achieved not 
only legal emancipation but practical equality of treatment. 
The arrival of new immigrants can scarcely be said to have 
ceased until 1914. Though the newcomers rapidly established 
themselves in industries of their own, their position was apt 
to be trying during the frequent “ bad times ” of the period 
between 1881 and 1908. When unemployment was rife in the 
poorer quarters of the cities, the presence of the immigrant 
Jew was often resented. 

Fortunately Unemployment Insurance has ended for ever 
the old kind of distressing “‘ bad times ” which occasionally 
brought anxiety. Moreover, the foreign Jew now forms a 
slowly-diminishing minority of the total Jewish population 
of the country, whose present majority is composed of his 
British-born children. This new generation of Jewish Britons 
shows every prospect of equalling the Jewry of older settle- 
ment, whose sterling qualities eventually procured the 
lowering of nearly all social barriers against them. Though 
nationally prominent figures like Sir Herbert Samuel or Lord 
Reading are not yet to be expected, able professional men, 
energetic business folk and industrious and thrifty artisans 
abound. Their admiration of the British national record is 
great, and they have an eager desire to earn the unqualified 
approval and trust of their fellow-citizens. 


S. Maccosy. 


THE SHEEP COME HOME: 


N highest Scotland the mountain sheep are now on their 

way from the sea-level pastures, where they have 

wintered, back to the high bens. At such a farm as 
Achintee, under the flank of Ben Nevis, the ewe flock remains 
all winter. In snowy weather a small ration of hay or turnips 
has to be carted or sledged to the sheltered fields. There is 
little danger of long-continued frost or overwhelming snow 
drifts so near sea level, and despite the presence of snow on 
high ridge or in deep corrie, the grass is already sending up 
fresh green shoots, which can be grazed. Already, in deer 


country, the stags and hinds are out on the flows, snatching _ 


at the green stars of the cotton grass, which will open even 
beneath a drift of snow. 

The sheep of Ben Nevis and other mountains winter on 
farms by the Moray Firth, taking (from Achintee) three days 
in autumn travelling to Newtonmore, and then forward by 
train. From upper Speyside the road is thronged with flocks 
and dogs and men. Beginning with April, the flocks leave the 
low country, that of Achintee being one of the first perhaps to 
return. Other farms which have little low-lying pasture, and 
are difficult to approach, must wait until April is quite past. 
A Lochaber winter may be long and harsh, but the glens near 
sea-board benefit by soft air flowing from the Atlantic, and 
the trees bud and catkins shake golden tresses a fortnight 
before there is a sign of spring in the upper glens. The upland 
grazings, too, are more storm-swept, and the feeding of a 
flock there may be a month less than near the seashore. 

The sheep come back. You can hear them bleating on the 
railway trucks on the Highland Line; you can watch them 
muster in the yards at Newtonmore and many a like station, 
and you can watch them begin their trek. To Lochaber this 
is a good forty miles. The pastures of Moray Firth are full of 
winter eatage, and the manure of the sheep, dropped as they 
go along, is a valuable help to keep the fields in high condition. 
In Lochaber there is no belt of grass land between the rocks 
and the tide. In Moray the nearest hill is miles from the 
natural meadows where the tide fills the trenches twice a day. 

Days back, Donald and his two or three collies walked 
eastward to meet the flock; to receive them at the railway 
station ; to pay the low-country farmer for their keep. For 
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this service there are settled terms, which vary in every area. 
Sometimes the custom ignores any sheep which is backward 
in condition; elsewhere there is deduction of a sheep’s 
pasture for each sheep which has been lost, either by illness or 
drowning. A big storm-tide may catch the flock in the open, 
and there is a terrific scramble to get the sheep back beyond 
the lipping of the water. At other times, as Donald says, sheep 
just lie down and drown themselves in the deep pasture- 
ditches. When a certain saturation is taken up the fleeces 
seem to sodden suddenly, to chill, and to weight down the 
poor creatures into the mud. A half-yard trench is sufficient 
to trap and “ perish” a weak and wet sheep. I have seen 
this happen on southern pastures as well as in the far north. 


_ The shepherds of Romney Marsh know the point at which a 


sheep, all coated with mud and wet, ceases to strive for life, 
and dies out of hand. 

I have wandered often through the sheep lands of the north 
when the sheep are coming home. There has been cold moon- 
light when the flock straggled up the farm lane, and the gate 
into the higher pasture was opened. The ewes immediately 
take up and exchange cries with the returners, but as a rule 
peace comes before many hours. The sheep answer per- 
functorily for a few minutes, then cease, for the tired incomers 
have dropped in their tracks with a sigh and are already 
asleep. The ewes do not put the passion into their bleats 
which was apparent when the lambs were taken away in 
August, or even when the wintering flock was drafted away 
in October. Even with sheep time heals most of a sair heart, 
and the ewes are now stirred with a new interest in a genera- 
tion which is yet to be born. 

Ihave met the returning flocks alongsidea lochan, where their 
clamour was echoed from broken rocks and hanging woods ; 
I have watched them crossing shallow rivers by fords, and I 
have watched the sharp hard hooves striking water from a 
wet marsh with solid rock below. Ina Perthshire Easter long 
ago I met a whole plenishing of sheep and young cattle going 
up into the hills to graze the summer through. This was 
probably the last “ sheiling ” or summer farm in that neigh- 
bourhood, and I have often wondered whether it still exists. 
Men and maidens, horses, cattle and sheep were withdrawn 


~ from the bothy or rough farm buildings under Shiehallion, and 


they returned in early summer. 
VoL. CXLV. 39 
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Droving sheep home needs keenness and skill. Even a hard 
young sheep cannot go three days on tar macadam without 
feeling some effect—it may be teasing it to the point of 
bolting. Footsore sheep will trail in the rear, and collies and 
men have to be busy. Moreover, the flock is hunted and 
hustled by motor-cars on every half-mile of the road past 
Loch Laggan, down the Roy and Spean rivers. “ Rin awa’, 
Jammie; and open the gate into the upper pasture,” says 
the shepherd to the round-eyed wean who has perhaps crept 
from his warm bed and donned half his day-time attire in 
order to meet the sheep which are coming back home. Of 
course, Dad is coming too, after a distant walk among the 
hills which left him, Jammie, the only man to guard the house 
and fold. Jammie’s wee bare limbs twinkle as he runs ahead, 
turning a sheep here and there, and calling to the collie, which 
knows exactly what to do. The latch is lifted, the chain or 
ring or peg moved, and Jammie swings on the lower bars, and 
then fastens the back-peg so that the sheep may come through 
without any halt or stop. 

I know other farms of highest Scotland where the stock 
returning from winter has to be driven up rough paths, along 
the face of a cliff almost, to pass some deep gorge or rough 
waterfall. The flock must keep to one or two tracks among 
the rocks, and so the work is rendered easy but awfully 
tedious. After you have seen five hundred sheep pass through 
a certain notch one at a time, you are ready to concede that 
a hundred more would send the most vigilant person to sleep. 
Yet patience must continue. If a collie barks, even at a 
distance, the sheep may stop and try to turn on the narrow 
path; there will be a bolting and painful scurrying among 
the steep stones. “ Yes, all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men will have trouble in getting the sheep through that place 
again.” The tangle may be fearful—or a clever shepherd and 
collie will restore confidence at once. 

“Ach good,” said the old shepherd one time to me, when 
his dog had come to the right point and stopped a panic ; 
“ they are going in the right way, and—yes, there the sheep 
are jumping, one at a time. We can go forward now, for the 
sheep they will not pass a place where they have been scared 
without a leap and a rush.” Nor did they. Every sheep cleared 
a little gap, where the mischievous collie had barked, at a 
jump, and then bolted ahead. After the trick of jumping and 


a eS 
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running had been performed a hundred times I ceased to take 
further interest, but the last little band in front of us, an hour 
later, did the same trick, and Donald said that all had gone 
the same way. That shepherd was about the only man who 
has made me sorry that Gaelic was not my second language. 
He was so patient and clear and particular in his English that 
I felt rough and unable to follow his thoughts. 

The home-coming of the flock is a festival in the flock- 
master’s year. At night men and collies are welcomed, but it 
is often next day before the master can put his foot among the 
sheep, and mark the condition of every one which has returned. 
He knows each sheep pretty nearly as well as his shepherd. 
Moreover, the stock is bred along certain known lines of 
pedigree, and has characters which mark out each family or 
group. “ There’s lots of differences among the Mackays, yet 
they’re all one clan,” explained a northern flockmaster at 
Tain market. I felt rebuked, for that day I certainly could 
not have picked one blue-jowled Mackay from the next. 
Familiarity often breeds knowledge rather than contempt. 
The proverb is wrong among sheep and men alike. 

All through April snow may fall on the upper bens, and sleet 
on the hillside. The sheep, however, are canny and keep close 
when there is a storm brewing. In fact, in my mountain walks, 
I have often taken the wisdom of a sheep as guide: when the 
flock was easy and kept up the hill, then I could go forward 
with content that the day would not be stormy. Otherwise, I 
took more care about my way out and home. The day 
generally ended in a gale, with whirling snowflakes. The 
ancient drove roads I have never seen used for Highland sheep 
on their return from the seaward pastures. The traffic is 
different. In the old times Skye and the Outer Hebrides used 
to fill the mountain passes with herds of black cattle and 
ponies for Falkirk and other trysts. Sheep were comparatively 
rare in the Isles in those days. During the past few years, 
sheep farming in highest and furthest Scotland has not been 
prosperous ; there are hills in Skye and on the mainland too, 
where flocks have been entirely cleared, and the estates remain 
waste except for casual game birds and beasts. The flocks 
were sold off at almost trifling prices because the annual losses 
became too serious a burden for either tenant or estate. 


Tenants at places paid large amounts to be freed from their 


leases of sheep farms before they were ruined. 
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At the present time there is a brighter business outlook, 
though I am aware that certain flockmasters have already de- 
cided to dispense with the practice of droving to Moray Firth or 
other distant winter pastures. If the decision should be carried 
out, one of the road’s most picturesque sights will be lost—a 
drove of five, six or ten hundred young sheep is a splendid 
vision, more beautiful to the eyes of some because they are going, 
merely to return. Collies and shepherds will be remitted some 
heavy labour if the droving comes to an end, but I think the 
shepherds at any rate will regret parting with an old custom. 
Certainly there is bound to be a change, I am told by one who 
had droved his flock again to the bens after a winter on the 
seashore pastures. There is bound to be a change. The 
rushing motor-vans, lorries and private cars make the work 
of droving very difficult and tiresome, and the macadam is 
hard on the hooves of trotting sheep. “I fear that this will 
be the last year of the open road, anyhow,” he asserts, “ but 
the sheep may go by motor-lorries, two-decks of them at a 
time, as they take out the lambs and market drafts to-day 
already.” 

The droving of sheep.in and out of the bens in autumn and 
spring will lose much of its charm and beauty if the flock- 
master merely sends a card for two or three motor-lorries to 
transport his sheep a hundred at a time from the bens to the 
shore ; they will return the same way, of course. Highland 
shepherd life has lost too many of its old customs already to 
part company with the little relic of the old droving days 
without a pang and a word of regret. But to-day the flocks 
are back on the glen side ; the new arrivals are searching here 
and there for stars of grass, nibbling industriously, and per- 
haps at times looking at the frowning glories of hills where a 
few days ago they could see nothing but blue sea and clear 
sky far and far away. 


W. T. PALMER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GOVERNMENTS AS FINANCIERS. 


N April 4th the American House of Representatives and 

the Senate passed Senator Hiram Johnson’s bill for the 

purpose of outlawing the bonds, securities and obliga- 
tions of any foreign government which is “ in default in the 
payment of its obligations, or any part thereof.” The votes 
were not even counted, the bill being passed by acclamation. 
The nature of the debate did not surprise anyone who was 
familiar with the unchanging sentiment of Congress about the 
ingratitude of those sometime belligerent countries to which 
the citizens of the United States had “ opened their hearts 
and their pocket-books.” The only criticisms of the bill that 
were heard in Congress came from those members who 
protested that the mere outlawry of a defaulter’s bonds did 
not go far enough as a punishment. No distinction was made 
between the formal defaulters and the virtual defaulters who 
have been making “ token” payments. Great Britain there- 
fore must be counted among the outlaws. At the time of 
writing the bill had still to be signed by President Roosevelt, 
but everyone in the United States appeared to take his 
signature for granted. When he signs it he will by the same 
token—wherein again a “ token ” is found to be unpleasant— 
sign away his own previous opinion, as well as that of Mr. 
Hoover who preceded him, that Great Britain is not a 
defaulter. The American capital market, it appears, is to shut 
its doors to every government that was associated with the 
United States in the Great War, with the singular exception, 
foreshadowed by implication in one section of the bill, of the 
Russian Government, the world’s greatest defaulter, to which 
organisation the Export-Import Bank contemplates the grant 
of commercial credits. 

In the face of such a bill it will clearly be absurd, or more 
absurd than before, for the British Government on June 
15th next to make a “token” payment to the United States. 
On June 15th, therefore, the British Government will have 
no alternative but to enter the swollen ranks of the formal 
defaulters, unless in the short interval the American Congress 
be transfigured by some overpowering miracle. To that 
extent there can be few regrets. It is a bad thing to default 
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upon a formal obligation. It is a worse thing to default and 
yet to claim the form of correctitude by making a “ token iN 
payment. One’s tailor would be justified in refusing a “token’ 
payment as a method of discharge. One’s bank would not 
accept a “token” payment in discharge of an overdraft, 
except from an established bankrupt. Certain English and 
American critics have argued that the late President Coolidge 
committed a gaffe when he said, “ Well, they hired the money, 
didn’t they ? ” because forsooth “ they ” did not “ hire” any 
money at all, but pigs, cotton, munitions, clothing, and the 
like; but it is the critics themselves who commit the gaffe. 
If one’s tailor supplies one with a suit of clothes he rightly 
expects to be paid in cash, not in kind. On the other hand it is 
true that the cash must be earned, and that the payment by 
Great Britain of the war debt contracted by her to the United 
States simply cannot be repaid, for the commonplace reasons 
that the American tariffs have had the effect of rejecting 
payment by means of the trade balance, and that the only 
alternative means of payment, namely gold, was not available 
to Great Britain, partly by reason of the United States 
Government’s own nonsensical financial behaviour. That 
circumstance in no wise detracts from, and only partly 
explains, the fact that the British Government is a defaulter 
to the United States. The loan was borrowed from the 
United States. It is not being repaid. The obvious answer 
is that the British Government had no business to borrow 
money from the United States and then turn round and 
say that she could not pay. The disastrous business of 
“winning the war” has nothing to do with the question. 
The only inference that holds good is that the British 
people, whose standard of financial honesty in its com- 
merce and in its private finance is as high as that of any 
other country in the world, and higher than most, have been 
victimised by their government, and made to accept the 
stigma of national default. 

The American aspect of the matter is America’s business. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has often expressed the opinion 
that, as he put it for example on November 25th, 1932 : 
“ The chief obstacle to the return of prosperity to the people 
of the United States, and the one which may be most quickly 
removed by prompt and intelligent action at Washington, is 
that due to the so-called inter-governmental war debts. It is 
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assumed that because these debts are debts, due on their face 
to the Government of the United States, the people of the 
United States would profit by their payment and would be 
relieved of the necessity of taxing themselves to make good 
the sums that would be lost were these debts not paid. 
These statements are true in form, but not in fact. Every day 
that this debt question remains unsettled, the difficulty of 
recovering from the depression in the United States is 
increased, and every farmer, every wage-worker, every 
manufacturer, every transportation system and every public 
utility corporation is made to carry new and heavy burdens 
and to suffer new and heavy losses.” 

Therein he expresses the opinion of sensible private persons. 
But the American Congress, by virtue of the all-too-familiar 
incapacity for honest thinking which afflicts every national 
political organisation in the world, cannot share the opinion 
of sensible private persons. There is something in politics 
that seems to warp the simple honest view of life. 


THe DanuBiAN AGREEMENT. 


The preliminary events that led to the three-Power 
conference held in Rome last month were summarised in this 
section of the ConTEMPoRARY Review last month. General 
Gémbés, the Prime Minister of Hungary, arrived in Rome on 
March 12th, and Herr Dollfuss, the Chancellor of Austria, 
on the following day. The formal discussions between them 
and Signor Mussolini were begun on March 15th, and cul- 
minated in a three hours’ meeting on March 16th, when two of 
the protocols were initialled. On March 17th all three proto- 
cols were ceremonially signed. The first was political, the 
two others economic. Their general purpose was described 
as “to help the maintenance of peace and the economic 
restoration of Europe on the basis of respect for the indepen- 
dence and rights of every State.” In the first protocol the 
three signatories undertook “ to concert together on all the 
problems which particularly interest them, and also on those 
of a general character, with the aim of developing, in the spirit 
of the existing Italo-Austrian, Italo-Hungarian, and Austro- 
Hungarian treaties of friendship, based upon the recognition 
of the existence of their numerous common interests, a 
concordant policy which shall be directed towards effective 
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collaboration between the European States, and particularly — 


between Italy, Austria and Hungary. To this end the three 
Governments will proceed to common consultations, each 
time that at least one of them may consider this course 
opportune.” 

Protocol Number 2 was described as an instrument for 
improving the economic relations of the three countries by 
“ siving a new impulse to the exchange of their products, 
and thus opposing the unhealthy tendencies towards economic 
self-sufficiency ” and by putting into effect “the spirit of 
the decisions taken at the Stresa Conference” and the 
principles expressed in the Danubian Memorandum submitted 
by the Italian Government on September 29th last. The four 
articles of the protocol provided (1) that the Governments 
would increase the facilities for reciprocal export and thus 
exploit the complementary nature of the separate national 
economies. To that end new bilateral accords would be 
concluded before May 15th ; (2) that steps would be taken to 
overcome the difficulties felt by Hungary from the fall in 
grain prices; (3) that bilateral accords would be made to 
facilitate and develop the transit traffic through the Adriatic 
ports; (4) that a permanent committee of three would be 
set up to follow the course of economic relations and formulate 
proposals for their development. 

The third protocol was devoted to Austro-Italian trade. 
It provided in Article 1 for the setting up of a system of 
preferences for Austrian imports into Italy within the 
limitations imposed by the “ principles laid down in section 
(c) of Article 2 of the Italian Danubian Memorandum.” 

The most immediate question of practical interest that 
arises out of the Rome protocols is their probable effect upon 
the general diplomatic relationships in Europe; for the 
Danube basin has a traditionally cardinal influence upon the 
forces that push the European diplomatists into war or save 
them from it. 

What, in the first place, is Signor Mussolini himself 
consciously aiming at? On March 18th, addressing in Rome 
the second quinquennial assembly of the leaders of the Fascist 
party, he reviewed his foreign policy on a wide ground. 
He claimed that Italy had been the post-war pioneer in 
friendship for Austria, and that her consistent object had 
been the defence of Austrian integrity and independence. 
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He affirmed that Austria could count on Italy to that end. 
To Hungary he gave the epithet “ despoiled,” and said that 
that country, thus described, had found understanding in 
Italy. He made the unqualified assertion that “ Italy has 
upheld and will uphold”? Hungary’s demand for “ justice ” 
and for the execution of the solemn promises made at the time 
when the peace treaties were written. With Jugoslavia, he 
said, Italy’s relations were “ normal, that is, diplomatically 
correct,” but could and should be improved at the right 
moment. So much for his Central European outlook. He 
did not mention Czechoslovakia. 

He went on to speak of Western Europe. He said that 
relations with France had “ improved,”’ but added the remark- 
able statement that “ None of the problems, great or small, 
outstanding for the last fifteen years have been solved. 
Nevertheless a rapprochement has come about of a moral 
nature, and on certain important questions of a European 
character this is a favourable factor which can lead, as we 
hope, to further developments.” 

He again raised the question of League of Nations reform, 
which, he said, must be postponed till the disarmament 
conference had been concluded, ‘‘ because if the conference 
fails there will be no need to reform the League of Nations ; 
it will be enough to record its demise.” He added that such 
a failure was probable, at least so far as the original aim of 
the conference was concerned, because ‘“‘ the armed states 
will not disarm, and the unarmed states will carry out a more 
or less defensive rearmament.” He made the comment that 
it was an illusion, perhaps already corrected by the facts, to 
suppose that a country such as Germany could be kept for 
ever unarmed ; and that therefore the Italian memorandum 
(see Contemporary Review, March 1934, pp. 367-8) was 
the only practical basis for an arms convention, failing which 
Europe would sink into decay. He thence developed the 
thesis that Italy must be militarily strong enough to meet any 
situation that might arise, and hinted that in view of the 
paralysis of the disarmament conference Italy’s budgetary 
economies on armaments could not be indefinitely maintained. 
In particular he mentioned the need of defence for Italy’s long 
sea coast. He ended by a reference to Italy’s centuries-old 

destiny, that of collaboration between the Italian people and 
the peoples of Africa and the East—not by territorial conquest 
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on Italy’s part, but by what he called a process of natural 
expansion. 

The question whether Italy was disposed not to repeat 
the blunders already committed by France and Germany in 
attempting a form of political lien over the Danube basin was 
thus left unanswered. 

Next, what of the effect of the Rome protocols upon the 
Danubian countries themselves? General Gombés, on his 
return to Budapest on March 18th, broadcast a somewhat 
restrained statement, emphasising the importance of the — 
movement that had thus been started for abolishing the — 
practice of national self-sufficiency, and also the fact that _ 
the co-operation, on certain conditions, of the other Powers 
was to be welcomed by the Rome signatories. Perhaps Count 
Bethlen’s recent experience in London of the unwisdom of 
exaggerated exaltation in diplomatic propaganda had had a 
chastening effect in Budapest. Vienna was markedly enthu- 
siastic. The semi-official Reichspost stated that “ Signor 
Mussolini is the first of all the European statesmen to draw 
the consequences from the old-established truth that it is not 
enough to decree the independence of Austria; and that 
Austria must also be given the means of living and paying 
her way by her own resources. The third protocol is the 
most important act of friendship that the new Austria has 
ever received.” 

It was not surprising that Vienna and Budapest should, 
on the immediate return of Herr Dollfuss and General 
Gémbés, express satisfaction with what had been accom- 
plished. What was more interesting, and perhaps more im- 
portant, was the effect upon Prague. Dr. BeneS, on March 2ist, 
spoke on the subject to the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Czechoslovak parliament. He made a long and admirable | 
survey of the historical facts in the post-war treatment of 
Austria, and submitted, as a resultant doctrine, that “ Any 
solution of the Austrian and Danubian problem must be 
based on the assumption that all the Danubian States are so 
politically grown up and mature that none of the Great 
Powers need act as their patron, and that none of the Great 
Powers is to exploit one of these States against the others. It 
is round this point that up to now the main fears of the 
Central European States have focused, and this was hitherto 
the main cause of the difficulties in the Danubian area. Were 
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this not the case the Central European problem and the 
Austrian problem would have been solved long ago, and solved 
well.” He gave it as his own view that Austrian independence 
could best be maintained on the basis of the Geneva Protocol 
of October 1922, and the Lausanne Protocol of July 15th, 
1932, which expressly excluded the predominant influence of 
any Great Power in Austrian affairs. 

Oddly enough Dr. Bene, who alone of his contemporaries 
has held continuous office throughout the post-war period, 
retains a freshness of memory and a grip of realities undimin- 
ished by the experience of that debased and disheartening 
period of the world’s history. There are few men who have 
lived through, observed and studied the events of the period 
1914-34 who retain much spring in their gait. The quality 
of the political thought and action of that period is low enough 
to discourage belief in the very probability of wisdom by 
politics. Yet Dr. Benes, every time an ideal is knocked down 
or an avenue to peace, prosperity and common sense blocked 
by some political obstruction, arises in his resource and 
resiliency, surveys the field, and propounds a policy of escape 
from the mess. His latest such essay, “ The Problem of 
Central Europe and the Austrian Question ” is published in 
English by “ Orbis ” (Prague XII, Fochova 62) at 1s. Init he 
summarises the relevant facts to illustrate his thesis that the 
Austrian question is a matter not only of Central European, 
but of general European, concern. He discusses the various 
rival plans for a solution of that problem. In discussing the 
plan for an Austro-German Anschluss he recalls that Czecho- 
slovak opposition to it is based wholly upon loyalty to the 
“ Allied ” opinion which insisted upon the separation of those 
two countries. He recalls this interesting historical fact : 
“President Masaryk and myself personally have, however, 
one title, which is perhaps but little known, to speak impar- 
tially and openly on this question. During the War, at the 
time when we had won over the Western Powers for the plan 
of dismembering Austria-Hungary, we recommended with 
complete impartiality the incorporation of Austria in the 
German Empire, believing that this would perhaps be the 
most acceptable course to the Allies, as excluding the forma- 
tion of the so-called Little Austria, a solution unfavourable 
to us, and that it would at once constrain the remaining small 
independent States of Central Europe to a close political and 
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economic collaboration. At that time it was, so to say, one 
of the eventualities of our political programme, and our 
propaganda maps of that period showed a new Europe that 
included a large Germany.” 

Of the Mussolini-Dollfuss-Gombés agreement he states 
that neither Czechoslovakia nor the Little Entente as a whole 
“look a priori with disfavour” upon it, and adds: “... 
we may note that it is emphasised on the Italian side that 
they are not directed against the Little Entente, and that 
indeed they are designed to prepare the way for collaboration 
and for agreement with the Little Entente States and other 
countries interested, on the basis of existing treaties. In this 
case we should even give them a welcome.” 

Dr. Bene’ tabulates and discusses the various solutions 
that have been suggested, including the rival plans for a 
Habsburg restoration and for a Central European federation 
or lesser form of political and economic co-operation. By a 
process of elimination he argues clearly to the conclusion that 
“the only practicable solution” is “ the absolute indepen- 
dence and integrity of Austria under European guarantee.” 
The tranquillity of the general prospect may now be said to 
depend upon Signor Mussolini’s restraint in not himself 
making any attempts upon Austrian independence and integ- 
rity : a hope which fortunately seems likely to be justified. 


ARMAMENTS IN Europe. 


The Bureau of the Disarmament Conference met again in 
Geneva on April roth, by which date the conference itself 
was already in its third year of life, if “life” be the right 
word. Thus it appears that although disarmament is for the 
present a lost cause, those who pursue it cannot reconcile 
themselves to the formal admission of failure. In the March 
ConTEmMPoRARY REVIEW some account was given of the 
several governmental documents which established the 
deadlock: namely the French aide-mémoire submitted to 
Germany on January Ist and published on February ist, the 
German answer delivered to the French Government on 
January 19th and published on February 3rd, the British 
memorandum of January 29th which was published on Febru- 


ary Ist, and the Italian memorandum which was also 
published on February Ist. 
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In an attempt to loosen the deadlock Mr. Anthony Eden 
left London on February 16th to visit Paris, Berlin and Rome. 
He was away a fortnight. It had been provisionally arranged 
that the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference should meet 
on April roth, and therefore the practical problem was to 
try and extract from the expressed views of London, Paris, 
Berlin and Rome a common measure of agreement substantial 
enough to justify that meeting. But on March 23rd another 
French Note was published. It was an involved and dilatory 
document, but was clear enough in its general sense as an 
unpromising answer to Mr. Eden’s mission. It is nearly 
impossible for any person not endowed with superhuman~ 
patience to read the ever-growing mass of governmental 
statements on this subject. Out of the mass, however, there 
did emerge, on March 23rd, one simple conclusion, namely that 
the French and German Governments were now no less at 
variance than before. The difficulty was that the French 
Government, while recognising the German Government’s 
concession about the heavier type of armaments, made a 
stand upon two rigid objections, namely (1) that it would be 
impossible to guarantee that Germany would limit her pro- 
duction of armaments in the class below 6-ton tanks and 
155-mm. guns, or even limit her production to that class ; 
and (2) that in any event France would not herself further 
reduce her armaments in any measure whatsoever. In face of 
such a deadlock (which was only confirmed, not established, 
by the French Note of March 23rd) the British Government 
was prepared, and the United States Government has for the 
same reason expressed itself also to be prepared, to accept the 
full implications of a system of universal inspection and con- 
trol of all armaments. Neither the British nor the American 
Government pretends that it would be agreeable to have a 
roaming international commission competent to explore to its 
heart’s content every detail of military, air and naval arma- 
ments, arsenals, factories, and what not. But if such a 
system were proved to be the price at which the French 
Government could be induced to participate with the 
German Government in some sort of convention for limiting 
armaments, then both the British and the American Govern- 
ments have decided that they would pay the price. _ 

Wearily, therefore, the British Government faced again the 
question of “ guarantees.” Lord Tyrrell was instructed to 
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ask the Quai d’Orsay two questions: namely what precise 
“ ouarantees of execution ” would satisfy the French Govern- 
ment, and whether, if satisfied, the French Government 
would thereupon agree to a reduction in her own, and to an 
increase in German, armaments with a view to the signing of a 
convention on the lines of the British draft of March 1933, as 
amended by the British memorandum of January 1934. | 

The difficulty was not confined to France. If the French 
element in it were solved, it would next be necessary to solve 
the problem of Germany’s demand for a 300,000 army and her 
unwillingness to return to the League of Nations. If, however, 
France were satisfied about the guarantee, it seemed likely 
that Germany would be disposed to be more business-like. 
The details of the 1934-5 German budget were perversely 
published on March 27th. The most striking feature of the 
general increase foreshadowed in expenditure was an increase 
of no less than 33 per cent. in expenditure on arms, mainly 
on the air forces. The former total of 586,000,000 Rm. was to 
be increased to 894,323,200 Rm., air force expenditure from 
78,000,000 Rm. to 210,000,000 Rm. German rearmament 
thus ceased to be a diplomatic question, and became a pro- 
jected fact. 

A certain lessening of the tension, however, was caused 
when on April 7th the French Government transmitted to 
London its answer to the two Tyrrell questions. The answer 
was not quite so negative or so dilatory in effect as a jaded 
Europe had excusably expected. Indeed it gave an almost 
lively excuse for the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference 
to adjourn on April roth in order to enable the French and 
British Governments further to discuss an apparently new 
element in the situation created by France. The new element 
was that France (1) expressed her willingness to begin an 
exchange of views with Great Britain about the feasibility of a 
convention in which a measure of German rearmament would 
be recognised (no French Government having ever before 
consented to discuss the matter on such a basis), provided that 
such rearmament be limited and its limitations be subjected 
to full international control and supervision ; but conceded 
that such control and supervision be exactly the same as 
would be imposed upon every other signatory; and (2) 
welcomed the implication of the British questions that the 
British Government was now willing to discuss further 
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guarantees of execution. So far as the detailed answer to the 
British questions was concerned, the French Government 
promised a fuller document at an early date, but made the 
interim suggestion of a further Franco-British discussion in 
view of the meeting at Geneva. The immediate effect upon 
British policy was that it might now be possible to explore 
the possibility of a localised European agreement for the 
stabilisation of armaments within specified limits. It was 
not the case, as was rumoured, that a Western European pact 
was contemplated. What was contemplated was a series of 
treaties within one general treaty. The European treaty 
would embrace the whole of Europe, including Russia, with 
possibly a rider to safeguard Russia’s freedom in armaments 
for Far Eastern use in the event of Japan’s refusal to sign 
the relevant treaty in her own case. Such an expedient would 
involve the diplomatic division of Russia into two separate 
entities. Another treaty, to which the United States would 
be a signatory, would institute the system of the general 
control and supervision of armaments, to which the United 
States Government had already agreed (Mr. Norman Davis, 
Geneva, May 27th last). The first step in the process now 
made possible by the terms of the French communication was 
an agreement about the nature of the “ guarantees ” for the 
faithful execution of any convention that might be accepted 
by the European States. 


THE 1935 CONFERENCE. 


It is one of the least satisfactory features of the diplomatic 
activity centred upon armaments that nearly every European 
diplomatist one meets in private confesses that the objects 
being publicly pursued in Europe are not only unattainable 
but, on the face of them, nonsensical. So far, for instance, as 
its public profession goes, the British Government believes it 
possible to conclude a localised European convention for the 
stabilisation of armaments on their present basis, whatever 
the present basis, by common assessment, may be. The 
public argument is in the nature of “ half a step, half a step, 
onward !” If pressed for something a little less ostrich-like 
as a policy, the apologists of the Government’s foreign policy 
claim that a European agreement, no matter how trifling it 
might be in its substance, might become a lever for something 
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more business-like when the naval conference meets next 
year: for Japan must needs attend that conference, as must 
the United States. In the meantime everyone knows that an 
armaments agreement confined to Europe could not be worth 
the paper it was written on; and most people, official and 
other, in their hearts doubt the wisdom of risking popular 
contempt for such diplomatic methods. A convention con- 
fined to Western Europe rules itself out as absurd, because 
the circumstance that might provoke the use of armaments 
by the Western Powers is more likely to arise in the east and 


in the south-east than in the west. At the very outset of the ~ 


inquiry, therefore, it becomes obvious that Poland, Czecho- 


slovakia and the Danubian countries are essential parties to © 


any European convention. It then becomes obvious that a 
Polish signature could not be given without a Russian ; and 
Russia is a Far Eastern as well as a European Power. The 
notion that Russia could sign a European convention on the 
understanding that only one half of Russia, her European 
half, be thereby committed—and one heard such a suggestion 
seriously discussed in serious diplomatic quarters—is almost 
childish. Nor could Russia, on a European motive, undertake 
to limit her armaments in general unless Japan were also 
committed in the like sense. Between Tokyo and the 
European capitals, however, there is no present contact 
whatsoever. Even the United States, who has announced 
her willingness to submit to the international control and 
inspection of arms as a method of helping a European agree- 
ment, would not (of this no diplomatist in Europe has any 
doubt), agree to sign Part I of the British draft convention 
which suggests a machinery for preventing aggression in 
Europe, even though the suggested provisions of Part I are 
subtly correlated with the provisions of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. An armaments convention drafted in several separate 
parts, severally signed by different sets of Powers, even 
though in form it had the Locarno Treaties for a precedent, 
would not inspire any confidence in any realistic person. 
The most practical people are now discussing the rival merits, 
on the ground of common sense, between the policy of pro- 
longing the discussions in Europe on so flimsy a pretext, 
and that of frankly abandoning them until next year’s naval 
conference provides an opportunity for a fresh start. 


GrorcE GLAscow. 


April 15th, 1934. 
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CIVNLLAS: DELS 


In his new book Civitas Dei,* Mr. Lionel Curtis has turned 
from the problems of the Far East, which he treated in The 
Capital Question and China and in his Dyarchy, which dealt with 
India, to what may be termed a spiritual interpretation of the 
meaning of history as illuminating the present situation and 
as a guide to the future of mankind. His historic survey leads 
him to the conclusion that “ no political science will furnish 
guidance in practical politics unless it proceeds from a 
definite conception of ultimate values” (p. 287). Having 
summed up the teaching of Jesus in regard to this, the author 
goes on to remark : 


That spiritual values are the ultimate reality and indestructible, 
cannot be proved. No more can the opposite be proved, though a 
certain order of scientists would seem to think otherwise. In the 
search for truth the limits of human knowledge must be recognised. 
Belief, in the true sense of the word, is not the assertion of know- 
ledge, a dogma, but courage to act on the best hypothesis we are 
able to conceive. Unbelievers are those too timid or idle to guess at 


the truth and act on the guess. 
* Macmillan. 
VoL. CXLV. 40 
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From this point of view : 


Insistence on belief in a supernatural event as necessary to 
prove the teaching of Jesus is in fact fatal to the principle of faith 
in the true sense of the word. (p. 194.) 


Hence the main thesis of the book may be described as 
centring in the spiritual teaching of Jesus stripped of the 
supernatural, treated, not only as an accretion, but as 
actually detrimental to the spiritual apprehension and 
treatment of life. 

Mr. Curtis is master of a remarkably lucid style. His 
survey of history is both terse and luminous. Both the limits 
of the volume and his characteristic temperament lead him 
to present throughout positive conclusions and not considera- 
tions for detailed exposition and discussion. His review of 
pre-Christian history and of the several contributions made 
to human progress by Hebrew, Hellenic and Roman civilisa- 
tions are marked by true insight and proportion. The 
conclusions drawn are not only valuable summings-up of 
history, but furnish most seasonable “ Tracts for the Times.” 
In particular his emphasis both on Freedom and on Conse- 
cration to the Community is of special importance, when 
mankind is confronted by the problem of applying the prin- 
ciples that have been made good for particular peoples to man- 
kind, to a veritable and universal Commonwealth of Nations. 
The study of the ways by which these permanent principles of 
human well-being have been invaded, and for long periods 
defeated, by the inferior and essentially hostile principles of 
autocratic authority supplies a much-needed warning for the 
present age. For all this we have reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Curtis. 

The summary of the teaching of Jesus given by the author 
has considerable value. 


“Qur Lord,” Mr. Curtis says, “‘ had realised that the souls of 
men cannot grow to perfection unless the structure of society 
itself is ordered in accordance with the laws of God, that is to say, 
founded on verities. To him the ultimate verity was goodness 
personified—God, whose nature is expressed, however imperfectly, 
in His creatures. The cardinal factor in human nature, as he saw 
it, was the instinct in men to serve each other. By strengthening 
that instinct, and not otherwise, was it possible to develop the 
nature of God in men.” (p. 195.) 
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It is, however, in regard to the so-called supernatural, both 
in the life of Jesus and in relation to faith, that criticism must 
be offered. The way in which this element is dismissed from 
the life of Jesus, and, in particular, the treatment of the 
Resurrection narratives, is too facile, and the result is inade- 
quate to bear the weight of the spiritual facts. The old 
hard-and-fast conception of the material world remains, 
even though it is enriched by being treated as the basis and 
instrument of a spiritual structure. It is indeed true that the 
teaching of Jesus cannot be proved by a supernatural event. 
Yet it can be manifested. Nor is such manifestation hostile 
to faith, for it both exercises and satisfies it. The faith of 
mankind cannot rest upon a “ guess,”’ however courageous 
and fruitful. Only a disclosure of God, by God Himself, can 
inspire and sustain the corresponding discovery by man, 
which is the venture of faith. The self-revelation of God is 
essential to the progress of man, and the power of the spiritual 
over the material is, as yet, incomplete. It was foreshadowed 
in Jesus, the supreme and world-transforming personality of 


history. j.S.L. 


TOLLER AND WASSERMANN.* 


The autobiographies of Toller and Wassermann have little 
in common except that they are the work of distinguished 
German Jews. They belong to different generations, and their 
temperaments are as divergent as their careers. Toller is 
forty, and the war was his initiation into life. Wassermann 
was sixty at the date of his recent death, and his reputation 
was made in the last years of peace. The younger man was 
spurred to action by the horrors of the struggle, while the elder 
remained to the end an observer. Both reveal a sensitive 
spirit, and their witness to the travail of the German soul 
must not be overlooked. 

I Was a German opens with a brief preface, dated “ the day 
my books were burnt in Germany.” The note of protest is 
struck at the outset and echoes through the book. ‘“‘ Beneath 
the yoke of barbarism one must not keep silence, one must 


fight. Whoever is silent at such a time is a traitor to 


* 1 Was a German. By Ernst Toller. The Bodley Head. My Life as German 
and Few. By Jacob Wassermann. Allen and Unwin. 
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humanity.” The struggle is waged not only against the Nazi 
tyranny which has made him an exile, but against the innate 
savagery in man which finds its extreme expression in war. 
The bursting of the storm found him a student in France, and 
the call to the colours fell on patriotic ears. But the grim 
lessons of the battle-field forced him to reflect on the causes 
of war and to visualise the unity of mankind. After a year at 
the front he fell ill and was discharged from further military 
service. He had now time not only to think but to read. The 
war had turned him into an opponent of war, but he now 


discovered that the German Government was as much to ~ 


blame for the catastrophe of 1914 as anybody else. Pursuing 


his studies he reached the conclusion that the rulers them- ~ 


selves were caught in a mesh of vested interests, and that the 
question of war-guilt paled before the guilt of capitalism. 

At the moment of his discovery he was introduced to Kurt 
Eisner, of whom he speaks with admiring gratitude, and he 
was swept into the anti-war movement in Munich. His share 
in a strike gave him his first taste of prison, and when the 
revolution of November overthrew the old régime he became 
Eisner’s right-hand man. After the murder of his chief a 
short-lived Soviet Republic was set up in Bavaria, the 
description of which fills the longest and most important 
chapter in the book. It is a story of quarrels, of confusion, of 
heroism, of hairbreadth escapes. While fighting and risking 
his life for the working class, Toller had no illusions as to the 
hopelessness of his task. ‘The instinct for freedom and 
voluntary action simply does not exist in Germany. It will 
take years to erase the imprint of the old militarism. The old 
Germany found her strength in the blind submission of her 
citizens to authority, as taught in schools and barracks and 
preached in the Press. But the new Germany can only be 
built up by free men. Blind submission can produce nothing.” 
The counter-revolution was as terrible as it was inevitable, and 
his reward was five years of imprisonment. 

When Toller emerged at the age of thirty, he was a celebrity, 
one of the leading dramatists of his day, with the reputation 
of a man of action as well as words. He looked back on the 
revolution, however, with mixed feelings. The cause was 
holy ; but what of the methods? “I had always believed 
that Socialists, despising force, should never employ it for their 
own ends. And now I myself had used force and appealed to 
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force ; I who hated bloodshed had caused blood to be shed.” 
The Weimar Republic was assuredly an improvement on the 
Hohenzollern Empire ; but how disappointing it was! A 
brief Epilogue, entitled “ 1933,” holds the unworthy Repub- 
licans in large measure responsible for the Nazi revolution by 
which they were roughly overthrown. “ And now barbarism 
is triumphant. Nationalism, racial hatred, state-idolatry 
dazzle heart and mind and eye. . . . Everywhere the same 
lunatic belief that a man, a Cesar, a Messiah, will suddenly 
appear and work a miracle; will suddenly arise and take 
upon his shoulders all responsibility for the future, will master 
life, banish fear, abolish misery, create a new people, a new 
kingdom of splendour, will suddenly appear endowed with 
supernatural powers to transform the old Adam into a new 
man! And everywhere the same lunatic fever to fasten on 
a scapegoat for past misery. . . . Only to-day we are not 
content to sacrifice beasts ; we demand the blood of men.” 
It is a moving story, told with a passionate humanity which 
goes far to resolve the harshest discords. 

Wassermann’s autobiography, published in 1921 and now 
translated, with an Epilogue, is far less tragic in detail, but 
is even sadder than that of Toller, for it lacks his generous 
faith in humanity. The novelist who won world-wide fame 
after the war started with an unhappy home, an unloving 
father, a hostile stepmother; he was unfortunate in his 
friends; he knew the pangs of hunger and the sting of 
neglect. Recognition came so slowly and so late that it 
found the springs of gladness dried up. And behind the 
familiar story of an author’s struggles stalks the grim shadow 
of anti-Semitism. He calls himself a German Jew, not a 
Jewish Jew, and the essence of his book lies in the distinction. 
It is a study in divided allegiance, with the usual result of 
loneliness and misunderstanding. He is fully aware of the 
failings of both races. When things go badly with Germans, 
he bitterly complains, they shift the responsibility for their 
distress upon the Jews. Yet the persecutors, he confesses, 
have something to go on, since the Jews are in some respects 
the Jacobins of our age. Thus he stands between the two 
camps, fully accepting, and accepted by, neither. The 
_ Epilogue, entitled “ Twelve Years Later,” briefly surveys his 
life, and declares the dominant idea of his work to be that of 
justice. The crowning tragedy in the life that closed last year 
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was that he lived long enough to witness the triumph of the 
Nazis, the enthronement of a fanatical anti-Semitism as a 
principle of government, and the proscription of his books in 
the land that he loved. G2POG: 


* * * * * 


MR. LAWRENCE.* 
It is expected of Captain Liddell Hart that his work be 


well written, interesting and accurate in its matter. His — 
present book will even enhance his reputation in that sense. 


It is an enthralling but depressing book. Of “Colonel” — 


Lawrence we already knew enough to appreciate in him a 
singularly original character. So original, that exaggerated 
myth had unnecessarily conspired with fact to embellish | 
it. Captain Liddell Hart has expunged the myth and 
rigidly reduced his subject within the cold—yet not so 
cold—reality. He started the task in 1929 with a somewhat 
different object, namely to write an account of the Arab 
revolt which became an integral part of the Allied opera- 
tions in the Great War; and in only a subsidiary sense 
to write of Colonel Lawrence’s part in it. In the process of 
amassing and assessing the material he found that the order 
must be reversed ; that his main theme must necessarily be 
Colonel Lawrence, and the subsidiary theme the particular 
manifestation of Lawrentian activity in Arabia. He regards 
Colonel Lawrence as a “ great” man. In a military sense he 
puts him high, even outstandingly high, among history’s 
greatest leaders of military operations and exponents of what 
he calls the “ art ” of war. A cultured man, Colonel Lawrence 
lived the life of the Arabs in the desert, suffered hardships 
hardly credible to a man born and bred in the material com- 
forts of a far different civilisation, and thereby won in the 
esteem of the Arabs a position of authority amounting to 
dictatorship. Colonel Lawrence had an exquisite sense of 
humour, of which Captain Liddell Hart tells many agreeable 
instances. He had a conscience which made him do penance 
for the Allied betrayal of the Arabs by enlisting after the war 
as a private soldier in the British army, under the variant 
names of Ross and Shaw. 


*T. E. Lawrence. In Arabia and After. By Liddell Hart. Jonathan Cape. 
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One puts down the book with a hopeless feeling that Colonel 
Lawrence was one of millions of good men whose qualities 
were senselessly sacrificed to the nightmare purposes of war. 
Captain Liddell Hart writes as an authority on war. He 
accepts war as a human institution (as, of course, it clearly is), 
but he shows no conception of its flat, unredeemed stupidity, 
and even writes admiringly of great generalship. He appar- 
ently does not even recognise the essential contradictions of 
his own matter. On page 415 he writes of Colonel Lawrence’s 
aversion from “ the useless sacrifice of men’s lives ” as a point 
of good generalship. Yet on page 272 he describes as a “ gem ” 
of “ military apologia” a confession of Colonel Lawrence’s 
own that he sacrificed life out of sheer personal temper (“I 
could have won by refusing battle. . . . Somehow bad temper 
and conceit together made me not content just to know my 
power, but anxious to display it openly. . . . I knew that by 
my decision to fight I had killed twenty or thirty of our six 
hundred men, and the wounded would be perhaps three times 
as many ”’). 

Moreover, the book indirectly reveals—though this is not 
consciously the author’s theme—the appalling waste of 
British taxpayers’ money with a wholly cavalier unconcern on 
the part of the military leaders who squandered it, and also 
the appalling dishonesty and sordid shiftiness of the general 
diplomatic activity. Simple, honest men will be confirmed, 
in Captain Liddell Hart’s own narrative, though not perhaps 
in conformity with Captain Liddell Hart’s own view, that war 
cannot be associated with anything good or decent whatso- 
ever in human nature ; that even a man of Colonel Lawrence’s 
pristine goodness is a man whose fine qualities have been 
wasted. Captain Liddell Hart writes of the latter-day 
Lawrence (p. 397): “‘ All his own achievements, indeed, had 
but woven a crown of thorns that now pressed harder than 
ever upon his brow.” That is the inescapable verdict ; but 
when the next war comes another Colonel Lawrence will do 
heroic deeds, and another Captain Liddell Hart will chronicle 
them without any sense of even their initial futility, or worse. 

Probably the best of Colonel Lawrence—Aircraftsman Shaw 
as he now is—has yet to be chronicled. Some of his observa- 
tions and obiter dicta, which Captain Liddell Hart preserves 
for us, reveal in him a potential philosophic flair which one 
hopes will fulfil in another sense than that of the context 
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(p. 448) the consummation of Colonel Lawrence “as the man 
who could, if he would, be a light to lead stumbling humanity 
out of its troubles.” It is understood to be his intention when 
next year he completes his army service, “ to settle down ” (in 
the author’s suggestive phrase) “in his Wessex cottage, a 
hermitage with a window to the world” (p. 434). Once, when 
asked if he was really happy, Lawrence answered: “ At 
times. No one who thinks can be really happy.” If he would 
retire to his cottage, do some thinking, and publish the 
results, he would do something far more interesting to man- 
kind than the whole of his Arabian adventures, and might, 
indeed, confer some benefit upon mankind. 


G. G. 


* * * * * 


ITALIAN: Si UDIES? 


These essays, contributed to various periodicals by the late 
Edward Armstrong, and edited by one who is herself an 
authority on Renaissance Italy, will be valued by the scholar 
and the ordinary reader alike: they will be read with instant 
delight, and kept for continual reference. Two of the fourteen 
have not been previously published. An illuminating notice 
of the historian by the late Dean of Winchester serves as 
Introduction to the volume. Its varied contents show his 
unrivalled knowledge of Italy and the roba d’Italia, his wide 
research, humanity and wit, while preserving, happily, some 
of the charm that characterised his spoken lectures. 

The first section deals, as is fitting in the case of a foremost 
English Dantist, with Dante under several aspects. The two 
weightiest essays are, perhaps, those on Dante’s “ political 
ideal,” as set forth in the De Monarchia and realised for an 
all-too-brief space in the Emperor Henry VII; and on the 
traces of his influence on later political thought, in the writings 
of Marsilius of Padua, Petrarch, and others. (An essay of 
the second section, Machiavelli as Political Thinker, may be 
linked on to these.) Another compares the two greatest 
Florentine tragedies—Dante’s exile and Savonarola’s martyr- 
dom—maintaining that the city showed a more criminal 


* Italian Studies. By Edward Armstrong, F.B.A. Edited by Cecilia M. Ady. 
Macmillan. 1934. 
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ingratitude to her devoted “ alien guest ” than to her famous 
son, the importance of whose political réle, incidentally, 
has been over-estimated. ‘No statesman,” comments the 
essayist in one of his delightfully caustic asides, “ has been a 
poet of the foremost rank—unless Bacon was really Shake- 
speare.” A lighter essay, but one still packed with learning, 
treats of Dante in the unwonted guise of showman to the 
pastimes of his day. Another, affording an example of 
minute, painstaking research, establishes the disconcerting 
fact that there were no Capulets at Verona! The name 
describes a faction, not a family, and belongs to Cremona. 
Dante’s allusion cannot be held “ directly responsible” for 
the error. 

In the second section, a study to which many will turn with 
an eager anticipation that will be fully gratified is that on the 
art of the Quattrocento as illustrating contemporary social life 
and incidents ; these “ artist-journalists,” we are told, prove 
invaluable to the historian. A notable specimen (dating from 
a few years later) is the series of frescoes by Pintoricchio in 
the Cathedral Library, Siena, depicting the meteoric career 
of Aineas Silvius Piccolomini, Pius II. That Pope forms the 
subject of another vivid article: here one may venture to 
note with surprise the omission of any reference to Nicholas of 
Cusa. In another, Lorenzo de’ Medici is shown as revealed 
in his correspondence. All these figures, greater or lesser, 
are drawn with the sure, masterly touches that are only 
possible when exact knowledge is combined with wide 
sympathy. 

Space forbids more than the bare mention of two interesting 
essays, that on the Republic of San Marino, and 4 Grand Tour 
in the Sixteenth Century from a lively diary kept by the 
chaplain of a Spanish Cardinal. But our author should be 
followed on two attractive by-paths of his own exploring— 
the account of the “‘ Spanish College ” in the University of 
Bologna, and the adventures of a certain “‘ agreeable scamp,” 
Leonardo Trissino, in the war of the League of Cambrai. In 
the latter we have an instance of Edward Armstrong’s delicate 
word-painting in his description of the gracious little city of 
Vicenza and its surroundings, and also a vindication of the 
justice and popularity of the rule of Venice over her outlying 
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EVERYMAN’S FRENCH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY .* 


Hitherto the really modern French-English dictionary has 
been lacking. Good and accurate as one or two of the better 
ones are—we are thinking in particular of that model of 
concision and correctness, Bellows’—they are not sufficiently 
comprehensive, i.e. they only illustrate the more common 
instances of idiomatic usage; they only deal sparingly with 
“commercial, radio, engineering, motoring, naval, military ” 
and similar technical terms, and they do not sufficiently take 
into account that numerous body of colloquialisms which 
have crept into the French language, mainly since the war, 
especially those to be found in the pages of realistic and 
naturalistic writers, which include downright argot or slang. 
Moreover, nearly all these dictionaries have one particular 
failing: the English renderings are often couched in the 
phraseology of the eighteenth century and not infrequently 
the equivalent of some idiom or colloquialism can only be 
described as approximative. 

For many years Messrs. Harrap have been considering the 
task of trying to fill the gap. Happily they have had at their 
disposal that excellent bilingual scholar, Mr. J. E. Mansion, 
who for many years before the war had been making a collec- 
tion of French-English and English-French equivalents with a 
view to producing not only a French-English, but an English- 
French dictionary (the appearance in the autumn of this 
latter volume is actually promised). The project was naturally 
suspended during the war, but in 1919 a staff was got together 
to tackle the problem. The time was ripe. Hatzfeld and 
Darmsteter’s Dictionnaire Général had been published, and 
the New English Dictionary was approaching completion. 

Many thorny points had to be settled. The first to be 
decided was that the dictionary must be one of the present 
day. This involved the removal of an almost incredible 
amount of archaic lumber still persisting in most dictionaries, 
echoes of short-lived fashions and of outworn technics, due to 
the besetting sin of the average dictionary-maker, who blindly 
appropriates material of his predecessors, even to the inclusion 
of their errors. At the same time it was realised that the 
dictionary must provide a key to the great treasure-houses of 


* Harrap’s Standard French and English Dictionary. Edited by J. E. Mansion. 
Part I: French-English, about goo pages. 
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French and English literature within certain dates and limits. 
For France these had to be fixed at the commencement of the 
Grand Siécle, because every educated Frenchman is nurtured 
on the seventeenth-century dramatists, La Fontaine and 
Madame de Sévigné. Hence the need of illustrating the 
vocabulary and syntax of the period. On the other hand, 
English people are far less well acquainted, with the exception 
of the Bible and Shakespeare, with the English writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Moreover, the vocabu- 
lary of English is far more extensive. It was therefore found 
necessary to select the nineteenth century as the starting- 
point of the English to be included, while taking cognisance 
of the exceptions mentioned above. 

But difficulties did not end there. For whom should the 
dictionary be compiled? Should it cater not only for the 
average man, but for all sorts and conditions of professional 
and business men? This, of course, would have meant 
nothing short of an encyclopedia in several volumes. Another 
basis had to be sought, and the compilers chose that of the 
well-informed reader of the newspaper and novel of to-day. 
Even this was extensive enough in all conscience. It includes 
politics, literature, science, dramatic criticism, law reports, 
new inventions (motoring, aviation, etc.), sport of all kinds, 
the movies, the talkies, games and bridge. 

An exhaustive testing of the dictionary convinces us that 
the compilers have been extraordinarily successful in achiev- 
ing their purpose. After many hours of search we have failed 
to detect a single error or misprint. We have only found a few 
omissions, mostly of a trifling nature. We have no hesitation 
in saying the dictionary is a masterpiece of accuracy, precision 
and comprehensiveness. And we venture to predict that it 
will remain for many years the standard dictionary of its 
kind, indispensable to every student, and indeed to every 
reader of modern French. CLoupESLEY BRERETON. 


* * * * * 


PTIRECHT. AND: THE..HANOVERIAN 
SCC ESSLON-. 


Professor G. M. Trevelyan has completed his brilliant study 
of England under Queen Anne in a third volume entitled T’be 
* The Peace and the Protestant Succession. By Prof. G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans. 
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Peace and the Protestant Succession. This book deals with the 
last four years of the reign. The events of this period, so full 
of intrigue and party warfare, are of necessity highly involved 
and complicated. With his usual lucidity and admirable style, 
Professor Trevelyan has sifted the mass of material available 
and presents the dramatic story with decisiveness and almost 
with simplicity. y ak 

The reign of Queen Anne both reflects the constitutional 
struggles under the Stuarts and also provides the key to the 
domestic calm and consolidation during the eighteenth 
century. This is especially true of the short period dealt with 
in this book. The rejection of the Stuarts and the acceptance 
of the Hanoverian succession were virtually assured, and the 
Peace of Utrecht provided a long period in which the new 
institutions might become established and grow. Professor 
Trevelyan opens his narrative with the Battle of Malplaquet 
in the summer of 1709. As a military achievement it is rightly 
classed among the victories of Marlborough. But it was not 
decisive, and only a second Blenheim could justify Godolphin 
and the Whigs in their demand for an unconditional peace. 
The nation was wearied of war and the great Allied losses 
provided plenty of fuel for Tory criticism. ‘‘ No Peace with- 
out Spain” had become a hopeless cry and an unnecessary 
bar to peace. The extremely foolish impeachment of the 
notorious Dr. Sacheverell rallied against the Government the 
forces of unrest and set in motion once again the popular 
outcry of danger to the Established Church. During the 
summer of 1710 the Whig ministers were gradually replaced 
by Tories and the subsequent general election in October 
returned a large Tory majority to the House of Commons. 
This gradual change in the political complexion of the 
Government was indicative of the immaturity of the system 
of constitutional government. Ministers were still regarded as 
personal servants of a sovereign who personally exercised 
authority, and yet were subject to the will of Parliament. 
Indeed, the support of the House of Lords was regarded as 
almost as important as that of the Commons. The vote of the 
Lords in 1711 against a peace without Spain, in opposition to 
the Ministry, necessitated the well-remembered precedent 
of creating a batch of peers to restore the Government 
majority. 

The first and great task of the Tory ministers was to obtain 
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a favourable peace with France. After nearly three years 
of incessant intrigue and negotiation England secured at 
Utrecht a highly advantageous treaty. Throwing over the 
Allies and disregarding the Barrier Treaty with Holland, 
Oxford and especially Bolingbroke obtained the best spoils 
for England by a secret preliminary agreement with France, 
and left the Allies to glean what they could at the general 
conference at Utrecht. The use of such a method has raised 
continuous controversy. Without defending its moral aspect, 
Professor Trevelyan argues that it might receive some justi- 
fication on grounds of political necessity. 

There was everything to be said for this plan as a means of 
securing British interests, and something to be said for it as a 
means of securing European peace. It might well prove the only 
way in which so many self-regarding States and Princes could be 
compelled to come to any settlement at all. 


The secret negotiations are commonly associated with the 
name of Bolingbroke. Professor Trevelyan is careful to point 
out that they were initiated and continued by Oxford for 
nine months without Bolingbroke’s knowledge. The latter, 
however, was the real architect of the Peace and responsible 
for the final terms. 

He stands in history as the man who, by courses however devious 
and questionable, negotiated a Peace which proved in the working 
more satisfactory than any other that has ended a general Euro- 
pean conflict in modern times. 


It may be argued that the satisfactory working of the Peace 
was as much due to the impotence of Holland as to the skill 
of Bolingbroke. Her decline from the status of a world power 
was inevitable and, as Professor Trevelyan says, “‘ was not 
primarily due to Bolingbroke.” 

The logical and necessary consequence of the Tory peace 
negotiations was the revival of the succession question. By 
conspiring with France against the Dutch, the Tory leaders 
involved themselves inextricably as supporters of a Jacobite 
restoration. 

The Ministers obtained, indeed, a reasonable peace for Europe, 
with specially good terms for England; but they did so by 
becoming fellow-conspirators with French statesmen and Jacobite 
agents to coerce the Whigs, the Dutch and the Elector of Hanover 
into the acceptance of terms dictated by England and France. Our 
Allies became our enemies and our great enemy our ally. 
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It had, however, long been apparent that the nation would not 
tolerate a Roman Catholic king. Even a violent Tory like 
Swift could loathe the Papists and the Pretender. Although a 
personal friend of Bolingbroke, Swift was kept to the end in 
ignorance of the former’s relations with St. Germains. When, 
in February 1714, James indignantly refused to change his 
religion and declared that he would rather forfeit his rights, it 
became finally clear that the Hanoverian succession was 
assured. ‘ The cause of a constitutional, Anglican Jacobitism 
was a dream of English country-houses and had no root in 
the realities of the exiled court overseas.” 

Although his main theme is the struggle round the Peace 
and the Succession, Professor Trevelyan has written several 
valuable chapters dealing with the colonial empire, the state 
of Scotland and her reaction to the Union, and the condition 
of Ireland. Several years ago Professor Trevelyan published 
a volume of select documents for the reign down to 1707. Now 
that his history is complete a further volume of documents 
down to the accession of George I would be very welcome. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Wickham Steed’s 4 Way to Social Peace* contains five lectures 
delivered last autumn on the invitation of the Halley Stewart Trustees. 
Like all the author’s work it is distinguished by wide knowledge and a 
welcome clarity of thought and phrase. While rightly rejecting the 
Marxian generalisation that the disappearance of class antagonisms 
will suffice to remove national antagonisms, he stresses the need of 
social peace, not merely as desirable in itself, but as a method of getting 
rid of war. His idea of social peace, however, is not that of Marx, the 
Fascists, or the Nazis, all of whom desire to crush our liberties beneath 
the autocratic or “monolithic” state. Regimentation, he reminds us, 
is not civilisation. Is there really no middle way, he asks, between 
competitive anarchy and a ruthless dictatorship ? Co-partnership, or 
employee partnership, he replies, provides the key. Profit-sharing is 
quite inadequate. The workers must share not only in the profits, if 
such there be, but in the secrets and the responsibility of the firm. 
Businesses have been saved from ruin by the magic of confidence 
between employer and employed, when no purely economic remedies 
availed. The accounts of some of these successful experiments, which 
fill the latter part of this striking little volume, are very encouraging. 

* Allen & Unwin. 
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That the workmen have inherited a deep distrust of their employers is 
sorrowfully admitted by the author—the evil that men do lives after 
them. But the need of both sides for industrial prosperity is so urgent 
that traditional animosities cannot be allowed to block the way. If 
the machinery is to function, imagination, sympathy and comradeship 
must grease the wheels. 

* * * * * 


The increasing use of machines and other new devices in the art of 
farming makes Change in the Farm* by Mr. T. Hennell a book of great 
interest and value. The author describes, with the help of many excel- 
lent illustrations, the old-fashioned ploughs, implements of an earlier 
generation and “the just and time-honoured methods of those who 
wielded them.”” Contemporary knowledge is fast disappearing and the 
facts of the old economy, to use the author’s happy phrase, can “ be 
extracted only at leisure from a welter of daily common-places, the 
genial warmth of fire and beer bringing them ripely from the dwindling 
memories of the third generation back.” Almost every county had, and 
in some respects retains, its own farming traditions. Mr. Hennell 
describes the peculiarities of many localities and enables the reader to 
make valuable comparisons. Among the mass of information which he 
has collected, it is interesting to note that the bullock team was still in 
use a few years ago, if it is not to-day. ‘‘ The only team left in England 
in 1931 was the celebrated one of six Hereford cattle, which belonged 
to Earl Bathurst, at Cirencester. These Herefords are in constant work 
between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., and yet are always fat and well looking.” 
As time passes, and when all the symbols of the old order have disap- 
peared, this book will retain for the historian a lively record of the past. 

* * * * * 


Princesse Marthe Bibesco has made an interesting volume of family 
papers in Letters from the French and English Courts, 1853-9,} written 
by the Princesse de Chimay and now published for the first time. 
Emilie de Pellapra, who became on her second marriage the Princesse 
de Chimay, was a natural daughter of Napoleon and a lady of great 
charm and beauty. Her letters and certain mementoes which had 
belonged to Napoleon were handed down to Princesse Marthe Bibesco, 
who has made from them a delightful pen-portrait of the writer. The 
letters were written mostly to her children, giving them vivid accounts 
of visits with her husband, to Napoleon III at Fontainebleau, and to 
Queen Victoria at Windsor. She was a much-loved and devoted mother 
and was never too tired or too gay to find time to write to her children. 
She told them of life at the Courts, of the people she met, and of 
the clothes she wore on various occasions ; it is obvious that there was 
no detail too small for their interest. They were a devoted family, and 


* Cambridge University Press. 
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in the midst of their pleasures the parents remembered to send empressed 
flowers and bon-bons, and they in their turn sent a joint daily letter 
called the “ mosaic.” Perhaps to English readers the most interesting 
letters and papers are those written from London and Windsor a few 
years later. She speaks with disgust of the hard English beds and of 
the indigestible food, but the lack of smoking delighted her. “ People 
don’t smoke! Servants would not dare, masters would not deign, and 
I’m enchanted! In spite of the stifled and very smoky air of London, 
this absence of the tobacco infection is such a relief to me that I am 
really well!’ She gives gay accounts of Court balls and other amuse- 
ments, and if sometimes she is a little unkind in her descriptions, there 
is never spite or malice in her sting. Family letters even if descriptive 
can be so dull, but these are full of vivacity and interest and give some 
idea of Court life in France and England at that time. Mr. Hamish 
Miles has made an admirable translation from the French of a delightful 
book. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Miss Elizabeth S. Haldane, in her volume The Scotland of our Fathers,* 
gives us, in amply illustrated form, a “‘ Study of Scotch Life in the 
Nineteenth Century.” Miss Haldane asks whether Scotland, in joining 
the England of the nineteenth century in world-wide achievement, had 
“as anation... lost its soul” ? Her answer is definitely in the negative 
and, indeed, no reasonable and well-read person can doubt that Scot- 
land not only is a nation but a nation that in saving the souls of other 
nations has saved her own. Miss Haldane’s account of that nation and 
its work, quite incommensurate with its small population and the 
lives of its people, will convince those who had any doubt. The only 
point in which the Scotch have shown any weakness is the neglect of 
the Gaelic language, and it is not yet too late to remedy this defect. 

* * * * * 


The Letters of Stephen Gardiner,t edited by Dr. James Arthur 
Muller, the Professor of Modern Church History in the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Massachusetts, is a work that will be 
valued greatly by all students of the sixteenth century, both with 
respect to England and England’s continental activities in the reigns 
of Henry VIII and Mary I. Dr. Muller gives the student a sketch of 
Gardiner’s life and an account of recent Gardiner literature. The letters 
began with one to Erasmus of February 28th, 1526 or 1527, and con- 
cludes—there are 173 letters in all—with a letter to Bonner of April roth, 
1555. It is an invaluable volume. 


* Alexander Maclehose & Co. 
{ Cambridge University Press. 


